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PREFACE 


In quoting from Aristides the edition of Dindorf, Leipzig, 
1829, has been used; in quoting from other authors, the latest 
edition of the text in the Teubner series. 

The author is deeply grateful to Professor Hendrickson for 
suggesting the investigation of which this thesis is the result, 
and for constant care and criticism at different stages of the 
work. Thanks are also due to Professor Tukey, of William 
Jewell College, who read the thesis in manuscript, and offered 


many helpful suggestions. 
Ho MoH: 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
November, 1913. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the Sophistry of the fifth century we may discern two 
distinct lines of activity... On the one hand was the study of 
rhetoric, the most important contribution of the sophists to 
education. This was undoubtedly the cause of the popularity 
which was so quickly won by the sophists. At the time when 
the energy of Athens was being expended in perfecting artistic 
forms in sculpture and architecture, in drama and history, 
the sophists in accord with the spirit of the age applied artistic 
principles to the production of speeches. But rhetoric had 
its useful as well as its artistic side. Success in litigation came 
more surely to one who could enhance the value of his argu- 
ments by presenting them in a pleasing form, or conceal the 
weakness of his case by cleverly turned phrases or subtleties 
which perverted the truth. In the larger relations of public 
life political power was the reward of the orator who could 
guide and control the deliberations of the public assembly. 

As a second distinguishing characteristic of a sophist we 
find the ideal of an encyclopaedic education as a preparation 
for all forms of human activity. This was the sophists’ 
answer to the demand for a broader education to meet the 
requirements of the growing complexity of life. In presenting 
themselves as teachers of universal knowledge the sophists 
attempted to avoid the narrowness of specialization. The 
sophistical school at its best was not a professional school, 
although the emphasis laid on forensic rhetoric by some of 
the sophists tended to narrow their sphere. But the ideal was 


1 For the topics discussed in this introduction cf. H. von Arnim, Leben 
und Werke des Dio von Prusa, chap. I; H. Gomperz, Sophistik und Rhe- 
torik; P. Wendland, in Gott. gelehr. Anz., 1913, pp. 53-59; H. Gomperz, 
in Wiener Studien, 27 (1905), pp. 163-207, 28 (1906), pp. I-42; Nestle, in 
Philologus, 70 (1911), pp. I-51; Brandstaetter, De notionibus coguorms et 
sogiorixés, Leipziger Studien, 15 (1894), p. 204. 
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preparation for the rodurixés Blos, or the life of a citizen in all 
its phases. 

The combination of instruction in rhetoric with the ideal 
of encyclopaedic education is characteristic of all the sophists, 
but the emphasis was differently placed by different men. 
Protagoras appears as a teacher of practical business and 
politics. “A pupil of mine,’ he says in the Protagoras 
(318 E), ‘‘ learns prudence in affairs both private and public. 
He learns to order his own house, and is best able to act and 
speak in affairs of state.’’ With this broad general training 
he combined a certain amount of instruction in rhetoric, just 
how much it is impossible for us to determine,! but it probably 
did not assume an important part in his system of instruction. 

Gorgias on the other hand was first of all a rhetorician. 
Such philosophical principles as he possessed were of a negative 
rather than a positive character. His study of eristic was 
hardly a serious pursuit; rather a means for maintaining 
paradoxes to amuse his audience. He ridiculed the sophists 
who claimed to teach virtue. To him Persuasion was the end 
of all education, the source of all power. Persuasion enables 
its possessor to control all men, and therefore is the best 
preparation for the modurixds Bios. With this as his theory 
he concentrated all his energy on the technique of rhetoric 
as the instrument of Persuasion, and particularly on the 
development of the graces of style. By including epideictic 
with forensic oratory as the object of his teaching, and by 
introducing the devices of poetry into prose he prepared the 
way for large changes in the field of rhetoric. But in every- 
thing except form Gorgias was weak. It was the brilliancy 
of his style rather then the content of his speeches which won 
for him the immediate applause of Athens. 

The union of the two forms of education, rhetorical and 

? Plat. Phaedrus, 267C: ®AI. Ipwrayépera 5é, & Dékpares, obk qv wevroe 
toadr’ &rra; ZQ. 'Opboérerd yé Tis, @ wat, Kal Xa TOAAG Kal Kad. Quin- 


tilian (iii, 1, 12) mentions communes loci as part of the rhetorical work of 
Protagoras. 
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encyclopaedic, was continued in the fourth century by Isoc- 
rates. Asa stylist he was the natural successor of Gorgias. 
So striking were the contributions of Isocrates to the purely 
formal side of writing that criticism has busied itself with 
this, and his success as a perfecter of style has obscured the 
fact that he continued the encyclopaedic education of the 
sophists of the fifth century. For Isocrates considered himself 
more than a common orator or teacher of oratory. He 
regarded himself as a great authority on political questions, 
made so by his possession of the power of rhetoric, the one 
means for the acquisition of political insight and political 
power. The training in rhetoric produces the power to 
deliberate and the ability both to act and to speak (parte 
kal \éyewv). Rhetoric becomes with him as with Gorgias the 
perfect education; but Isocrates differs from Gorgias in 
rejecting the hair-splitting eristic and fruitless displays of 
ingenuity in which Gorgias delighted, and substituting for 
them discussion of political questions. In so doing he more 
nearly fulfilled the ideal of teaching wodurTix} apern, and the 
content of his teaching was similar to that of Protagoras, 
while at the same time he maintained the emphasis on rhetoric 
as a form of education. It is this insistence on the value of 
general education secured through rhetoric which makes 
Isocrates the successor of the sophists of the fifth century. 

As the opponent of the sophistical ideal we find Socrates 
as presented in Plato, who rejects the sophistical rhetoric and 
makes knowledge (ériarjun) the end of education,—a knowl- 
edge which must be the foundation of any true rhetoric. 
Isocrates and Plato are in this exact opposites. To Plato a 
political science is possible, and is the necessary antecedent of 
rhetoric; to Isocrates érusrjun is impossible; rhetoric is both 
an end in itself and a means to the acquisition of an accuracy 
of judgment (66£a) which is the best guide to all action. The 
two ideals were diametrically opposite, and anything like a 
compromise between them was impossible. There sprang up 
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between philosopher and rhetorician the most intense rivalry 
for the privilege of training the young men. The details of 
the conflict after the time of Isocrates are difficult to follow; 
this much is certain, that the conflict was ended for a time 
by the complete triumph of philosophy. Rhetoric was 
reduced to’a study of style and the technique of argumentation. 

But in the first century before our era there was a revolt 
against the narrowing of the province of rhetoric. To the 
reformers rhetoric seemed to have suffered from being deprived 
of the richness of content which it had possessed before the 
rise of the philosophical schools,—on the other hand phi- 
losophy, while absorbing the content of political rhetoric had 
weakened itself by becoming entirely theoretical, and with- 
drawing from active participation in political life. The at- 
tempt was made to restore the vitality of the old sophistical 
ideal and to combine philosophy and rhetoric in such a way 
that philosophy would be the servant of rhetoric. In this 
revival the influence of Isocrates, the most skillful exponent of 
this ideal, naturally played a large part. It is the purpose of 
this dissertation to trace this influence on some representatives 
of the revival of the early conception of rhetorical education. 
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Tuis chapter aims to present Isocrates’ views of the purpose 
of oratory, and the powers of the orator. It will contain 
little that has not already been made part of the common 
store of knowledge in the pages of Blass and Jebb, and in 
several minor treatises.!_ My excuse for presenting the facts 
anew is twofold: first, my conclusions are based on an inde- 
pendent study of the material, and will, I hope, add some new 
points; secondly, it has seemed necessary in tracing the 
influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius and others, to 
begin with a statement of the principles of Isocrates which 
were followed by these writers. My account of Isocrates’ 
theories will be somewhat one-sided, inasmuch as I shall not 
attempt to trace the influence exerted by his theories of 
rhythm, or by his style, but shall deal only with the larger 
aspect of his pedagogical purpose. 

In Ant., 180 ff., Isocrates describes what he calls gudocogia.” 
“We have a dual nature, body and mind. The function of 
the mind is to deliberate, both about one’s own affairs and © 

1, g., Ad. Biichle, Die Padagogik des Isocrates, Prog. Baden, 1873; 
Matthiessen, Einige Andeutungen iiber die Richtung und den Einfluss der 


Isokrateischen Schule, Prog. Plén, 1865; R. Rauchenstein, Ausgewahlte 
Reden des Isokrates, Panegyricus und Areopagiticus, Dritte Auflage, 1864, 
pp. 5 ff. 

I regret that I have been unable to obtain several dissertations which 
apparently bear on this subject. 

2 On the meaning of giAocogla and related words see von Arnim, Leben 
und Werke des Dio von Prusa, pp. 62 ff.; Jebb, Attic Orators, II, 34 ff.; 
Thompson on Plato, Phaedrus, 278p; Wilamowitz, Aus Kydathen, p. 215; 
Radermacher in Rh. Mus., LII (1897), pp. 17 ff. For other names for 
his gidrogogia cf. Ant., 50: divauis, duarpiBn, Ant., 177: 9 Tov Aoywv pedérn, 
Ep., V, 4: matdela 7 mept rovs Adyous. 
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affairs of state; that of the body is to obey the directions of 
the mind. For the development of these two parts of our 
nature our ancestors devised two courses of training,— 
athletics for the body, and ‘philosophy’ for the mind. The 
teachers of ‘philosophy’ proceed as follows: first they 
teach the ‘ideas, which are used in a speech, then they 
drill their pupils in fitting these ‘ideas’ together in a speech. 
This fixes the ‘ideas’ in the mind and enables the student 
to make better estimates of the proper course of action 
(xaupds), under any circumstances.”? The word 6déa he uses 
here because there is no such thing as knowledge (éricrjyn) of 
the future; the best one can do is to study and infer what is 
going to happen (Sewpetv 76 cupBatvoy). It is interesting to 
notice how quickly Isocrates shifts from the purely rhetorical 
side of his instruction to the preparation which it gives for 
practical life. In another passage of the Antidosis we have 
the same thought with a slightly different wording: ‘Since 
it is not in the power of man to acquire knowledge (érorqyun) 
which will enable one to know what one should do or say 
(cf. Kaupav éyyuTépw . . . yéevwvtar, Ant., 184, quoted above) 
I consider those wise who are able to get the best results by 
use of opinion (éd£a), and by ‘philosophers’ I mean those 
who devote themselves to acquiring this practical insight 
(ypovnots) in the shortest time.’’? 
_ This practical aim of all his teaching is shown indirectly 

TANG LCS. 

2 Ant., 184: wa radra BeBaidrepov kataoxwor Kal r&v Kaipdv eyyurépw rats 
ddéars yerwvrar. Cf. Ant., 271: cogod’s wey vouitw rods tats ddfaus émutvyxdvey 
&s éxi 76 ToNd Tod BedtloTov Suvapévous, pioodgous 5é Tods Ev TObTOLS StatplBorTas, 
e& Gv TaXLoTA YnyovTat THY ToLaitnY ypdvnow. Cf. also Ep., V, 4; Helen, 5. 

SAnt., 271: ered) yap otk &veotw & TH gboe Ty Tv avIodmav emioThunv 
AaPety, jv Exovres dy eidetuey & Te Tpaxréov 7 AeKTéov early, &x TEV NotT&Y cogors 
Hey vouifw Tods Tats SdEaus Emitvyxadve ws emi 7d Tord TOD BeATioTOU duvapévous, 
grroaogous dé Tos év TobTos StarpiBovras, e Gv TaxroTa AHWovrar Ti ToLabrny 
gpovnow. Cf. Adv. Soph., 2-8. 

This idea of meeting the xarpds comes out again in the treatise Adv. 


Soph., 16: érc dé rp Karpdv uw) Stapaprety. . . , (17) raira 5& roAAfs éripedclas 
detoOar kal Wuxijs dvdpuxis kal dokacrikhs Epyor elvat. 
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in the passages in which he condemns other studies. Eristic, 
astronomy and geometry are useful studies, particularly as a 
preparation for ‘philosophy’ but they are despised by 
the average man, because they have no practical value,— 
they have no connection with life.1_ But Isocrates’ school 
provided the best training for life in all its forms, so that his 
students became orators, generals, kings and tyrants,? and 
those who did not enter public service showed their training 
by the virtue and refinement of their private lives.2 To sum 
up his theory in modern terms, he provided training in oratory, 
statesmanship (including generalship) and ethics, or, stated 
from a different viewpoint, Isocrates unites in himself the three 
persons of orator, statesman and philosopher. 

In discussing the different phases of Isocrates’ instruction, 
it is necessary to begin with his teaching of rhetoric. This 
is the one essential subject, and from this all the other results 


1 Ant., 262: od& yap atr&v otr’ émt trav idlwy obs’ éni tev Kowdv elvar 
xpnotwov, add’ 06’ & rais prelas obd&va xpdbvov eupevery Tais Tov pwabbyrwv bra 
TO unre TS Blu TapaxoNovoely uhre Tals mpdteow éraubvey AAW’ tw wavraracw 
evar r&v avayxaiwy. Cf. Panath., 26 ff.; Helen, 4, 5. 

We may compare other passages in which déyew is coupled with gpovety 
and related words which express the phase of Isocrates’ teaching which I 
have just mentioned. 

Ant., 308: rods duapépovras Kal mpoéxovras ... TO HpovetvKaireyerv. 
Paneg., 50: rocodrov 5’ amodédorTrev  TOALs HudY wWepl TO Ppovety Kal AEYeEtv 
tovs &dAous. Ant., 293: mpoéxere kal drayéepere THv GAdwy . . . (294) To Kal 
apdos THY Ppbyvnatyv kal mpds TOUS AOYyouS Gpuewov wewTabevaIar THY GAY. 
Ant., 266: gidoco gla pep ody obk olwar belv rpocayopebe THY undey & TH TapdvTe 
pyre pos TO NEY ELV UATE TpOs TO TWP AaTTELY Wyerovoay. Ant., 277: GuaTo 
NEvyetvetKaltro Ppovely rapayernoerat Tots girocbpws Kal gidroTiuws mpds 
Tovs Adyous dcaxeevors. Ant., 226: dddAG OAAov Gre Kal mrE€ovor kal xphuara 
dddacr Kal révTa ToLotar vopifovres abrot Te BedTlovs yernoecOar Kal Tols evade 
matdevovTas TOAD PPOvimwTEepous Elva Tov Tapa aylow abrots. 

2Ant,,.30; Ep., 1V; 23 Ant., 40. 

3 Ep., IV, 2: of 6’ émt peév rod Blov cwgpoves kal xaplevtes. 

41 use the term “ orator ”’ in spite of the fact that Isocrates did not 
deliver any of his works in public. He was deterred by his lack of a good 
voice and self assurance (gwv7 ixav} kal roAua, Panath., 10; Phil., 81; 
Ep., VIII, 7), and devoted his talents to writing. However from Isocrates’ 
point of view writing has the same effect on the author as speaking. 


, 
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of Isocratean teaching come automatically. After stating? 
that the wise (sogot) are those whose ‘‘ opinion’ (6d&a) is a 
safe guide in directing word and action, he proceeds with a 
feigned diffidence to explain how one may obtain this power.? 
“There is no art that can implant temperance and justice 
(cwypoctvn kal dixacoobvn) in those whose natural endowment 
is defective; but some improvement is possible for every one.” 
Ant., 275: #yodua ... abrots y’ abr&v Bedrlovs dv yiyverBar 
kal mdelovos atlous el mpds re TO Every ED GiroTinws drareetev Kal 
Tod relbew Sbvacba rods axobovras épacbetey Kal mpds TobTaLs THs 
mrcovetias eribupnoaer, my THs bd Tov avonrwy voufouevns AAG 
Ths ws &dnOas rhv Sbvapw rabrnv éxovons. Kal Tadd’ ws olrw TeguKE 
TaxXéws oluat Snrtwoev. mparov pev yap 6 heyey 7} Ypayev Tpoa- 
pobuevos Aoyous akious éraivouv kal Tiufs ob ect Srws TornoeTat 
Tas Urob—ces adikouvs 7} piKpds 4H Tept Tov ldiwy ovuBoralwy, a4AAG 
peyadas Kal Kadds kal guravOpwrous Kal mepl T&Y Koay TpayWaTwv: 
By yap ToLavTas evpioxwy ovdév diampakerar Tay SedvTwy. Emerta 
Tav mpakewr tTav ouvtevovcGv mpos ty brdfeow Exde~eTaAr Tas 
mpemwdectatas Kal padiora oupdepotoas: 6 6€ Tas ToLavTas 
ovvebCdpevos Oewpety Kal doxtwatery ob povoy repli Tov éveaTGTa Oyov 
G\Aa Kal mwepl rds GAXas mpdkers THY adray eer Tabrnv Sbvamur, 
08’ dua TO Eye ed Kal TO Gpovely TapayerjoeTat Tots YLdoTdO~ws 
kal giroTiuws mpds Tods ovyous draxeuevors. That is, the course 
in rhetoric is the foundation, and one who has taken it will 
acquire the virtues needed in public and private life. Let us 
therefore consider first the nature of his rhetorical instruction. 

Three things contribute to make a successful orator,—natural 
ability, practice and education. Of these three, natural 
ability is essential, and experience is next in importance; 
education contributes to make the perfect orator, but is not 
absolutely necessary, and is useless without the two others. 
This is set forth in Antidosis, 186-192, particularly in the 
following passages: 

TAT teers 

2 Ant., 272: @ 8’ éort ray émirndevudtwvr Ttabrny txovra Thy divamy exw pev 


elmety, dxv® dé Eyer. 


* Cf. Shorey in T. A. P. A., 1909, pp. 185 ff. 
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(189) ef d€ 59 tus . . . Epourd pe, ri robrwv peylarny exee 
Sivauiv pos THy Tov NOywr Tadelav, AroKpwaiuny dv, Ste TO T HS 
diacews dvuTéep BANT Ov Eott kal TOAD TavTwY Siagepe. 

(191) Kal pev 54 Kaxelvous icuev Tods KaTadecorépay pev TobTwv THY 
guow étxovras, Tats d Eumecpiacs Kal rats éwmemedelacs 
TpoexovTas, Ore yliyvovra Kpeirrovs ob povoy alrav GANG Kal 
Tov ed wey TEegukdTwr, Alay 6’ abtdv Katnmednkorwv.) 

(192) mepl 5€ ris madelas odk Exw rovodrov NOyov elreiv: obrE 
yap dpolayv obre mapamAnolay exer robrors THY Shyam. el ydp Tes 
Otaxovoeey &ravta Ta Tepl Tods NOyous Kal SraxpiBwhein uaGddoV TOY 
GdAwv, AOywy wey TornTHs TUXOV av XapLlegTEpos YEvoLTO TAY TOAABY, 
els SxAov 5é Kataoras, TobTou povoyv arooTepybels TOU ToAMay, ovd’ 
av pbéeyéacbar duvnbein.? 

But, though education alone is not as valuable as natural 
ability or experience, the combination of natural ability and 
education produces a wonderful result. 

(190) ris otk olde Ste tuxwv 6 ToLodTos (1. €., well endowed 
by nature) zatdelas, uy) THs amnKxpiBwpyevns GANA THs EremoXalov 
Kal Tao Kow fs, ToLovTos ay eln HATWP, olos ovK O10’ et TLs TOV ‘EAAHVWV 
yeyovev; 

The task of reconstructing the rexvn of Isocrates has been 
performed by Sheehan in his dissertation De Fide Artis 
Rhetoricae Isocrati Tributae. It is therefore necessary for 
me merely to emphasize some phases of this subject which 
are needed to explain the broader aspects of Isocrates’ teaching. 
We have seen from the passage quoted above (Ant., 183 f.) 
that he divided his course into two parts: of 6é repli tiv ytdo- 
coylay évrTes Tas ib€as araoas, ais 6 Adyos TUYXaVE XpPMpeEvos 
dueLEpxovTat Tots pantais. ‘This is the first step. The second 
consists in repeated practice in weaving these together to 
form a speech. The second part need not detain us, but 
the iééa: need further elucidation. 

1Cf. Ant., 185. 

2 Cf. Adv. Soph., 15. 


3 The same division in Adv. Soph., 16-18. 
2 
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The meanings of idéa and its equivalent ¢fdos in Isocrates 
have been fully discussed by A. E. Taylor in his article, 
“The Words ¢fSos, iééa in Pre-Platonic Literature ”’ (Varia 
Socratica, pp. 178-267).! He finds the following meanings. 

1. The way in which a man “ carries himself,’’ Ad Nic., 34. 

2. “Class,” Ant., 280. . 

3. “Situation,” ‘state of affairs,”’ Nic., 44. 

4. An airéd kad’ atré ef50s, a determinate giss or “ real 
essence,’ Nic., 30; Hel., 54, 58. 

5. oxfua dbyou, i. €., (a) an artificial construction of words 
(oxfua Aé~ews), Evag., 9; Hel., 11; Panath., 2; Soph., 16; Ant., 
46, 47; or (0) a rhetorically effective turn given to the thought 
expressed (cxfjua davoias), Ep., VI, 8, or (c) the “style or 
manner” appropriate to a literary genre as a whole, Ad 
Nic., 48; Paneg., 7; Phil., 143; Hel., 15; Bus., 33; Soph., 17; 
ATES P1724 3183. 

The only points at which I would dissent from his inter- 
pretation are Adv. Soph., 16, and Ep., VI, 8. I quote the 
passages in full: 

Adv. Soph., 16: gnul yap éya Tv pev ibe Sv, € dv rods hoyous 
a@mavras Kal N€youev kai ovvTibewev, AaBEly THY ExcoTHuny ovK Elvat 
TOV TAVY XANETOY, HY TLs AVTOY TAPAdG fp Tots Padiws brLaxvovpEVOLS 
Ga Tots eiddor Te wepl aiT&v- 7d 6€ Tob’Twy Ey’ ExaoTw TaY TPAY- 
patwv as det mpoedeobar kal pikar mpds aAAHAaS Kai Takar Kara 
TpoTov, ert 5€ TOv KarpOv pr diawaprety GAA Kal Tots evOvynpact 
mperovTws Sov Tov AOYor KaTaTotKtAaL Kal Tots dvduacuy ebpbOuws 
kal povotks eimely, (17) tadra dé wodAfs Ertuerelas Seto9ar kal 
puxis avdpixis Kat dofacrixfs epyov eivat, kal detv tov wev pabynriy 
Tpos TH THY ybow Exe olay xpH, TA pev eldn TA TOV AOywr paberr, 
mepi 6€ Tas xpHoes al’t&v yuuvacbjvar KrXr. 

Taylor considers that Isocrates here refers to the oxjuara 

1Cf. also Navarre, Essai sur la Rhétorique Grecque avant Aristote, 
pp. 189 ff.; Jebb, Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus, II, p. 37, n. 4; 
Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, II?, p. 32, ff., 108 ff., p. 119 and notes; Volk- 


mann, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, p. 533, n. 2; M. Sheehan, 
De Fide Artis Rhetoricae Isocrati Tributae, p. 20. 
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of Gorgias, and more generally, to the variety of ‘‘ styles,” 
““manners’”’ taught by the rhetoricians. He identifies the 
id€ac with el6n ra TSv AOywv in 17. Here I am forced to believe 
that he is mistaken. Isocrates is making two distinct divisions 
of. his course of study; first the id€a:, easy to acquire; second 
(beginning with the words 76 6€ rotrwy éy’ éxaoTw) the use of 
these in preparing a speech—a matter requiring much study. 
It is with reference to this end, namely the adaptation of the 
idéac to the different kinds of speeches, that the words «al 
dety Tov pev pabnriy Krd. (17) apply. 

The idea: I take to be not only the oxnuara of Gorgias, but 
the thought elements or ideas, as we should call them, which 
the orator has ready as a part of his stock in trade. This 
will appear more fully from the following passage. 

Ep., VI, 8: eitopar yap ever mpds Tovs Tepi THY yLNogOglay 
THY hueTepay dtatpiBovtas, dTt TovTO mp@rov det oxebacba, Ti TO 
hoyw Kal Tots Tod Adyou pepect Stapakréov éativ: éreday 5é 7000’ 
eipwpev Kat dtaxpiBwowpeba, Cnrynréov elval pnur Tas Ldéas, Ov Ov 
tadr’ ékepyacbnoera Kal AnWerac TEAOS, Sep UreGeucha. 

Here idé€ac does not mean the edn \oywv nor even the divisions 
of a speech. It can only mean the oxnuara dAéEews and the 
thought elements or ideas. It is impossible to suppose that 
Isocrates meant to attain the end which the speech was 
designed to reach, simply by a choice of rhetorical figures. 
These may be included under idéa:, but the term also includes 
the stock of commonplace arguments with which the student 
of a rhetorical school was supplied. 

Thus the word iééa has in both passages the meaning of 
elements, whether of thought or rhetorical form, out of which 
a speech is composed. This is only a broadening of Taylor’s 
view, and is in harmony with his conclusions as to the meaning 
of idéae in science. 

Blass also (Att. Bered., II’, 108 f.) seems to incline to this 
view. ‘‘ Was dieser eiéy oder idéa: seiner Reden nennt, sind 
die Elemente, aus deren Mischung jede Rede sich bildet, 
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entsprechend den oxfyara in der Gymnastik und von be- 
grenzter wenn auch nicht kleiner Zahl, so dass ein Wissen 
und ein Lehren derselben mdglich ist. Man wird dabei bald 
an die 7 ¢ién des Anaximenes erinnert: Lob, Tadel, Anklage, 
Verteidigung u.s.f., bald an die elén und 7670 (oder ororxeta) 
des Aristoteles; denn der Ausdruck ¢fé0s besagt dem Isokrates 
alles und nichts, und es heisst so die ganze Gattung von 
Reden wie die Species und ferner das Enthymem und die 
Figur, je nach Umstanden.’”! 

The comparison to the use of orovxetov in Aristotle is inter- 
esting because croxetov is there used with the same double 
meaning which iééa and efdos carry in Isocrates. In Rhet., II, 
22, 13 = 1396 J, 21 and 26, I = 14034, 17, it is equivalent 
to réros évOuynudtwv. In Rhet., I, 2, 22 = 13584, 35, and 
Rhet., I, 6, 1 = 13624, 20, it means the ideas. The last 
passage I quote in full: éwel 62 mpdxecrat 7 ovpBovdretovTe 
oKOTOS TO Guuveporv, BovrEevovTar yap ov wepl TOD TEAOUS GAA TEpt 
Tv Tpos TO TEAOS, TADTA 5 EoTl TA GUUyEepOYTA KaTa Tas mpakes, 
TO O€ auuyepov ayabdv, AnwTéov ay ein TA aTOLXEla TeEpl ayahod Kal 
good.” 
‘Some such material, though in a vastly more elementary form 
I conceive to have been what Isocrates meant by idéac in the 
two passages quoted above. It would also include such a 
treatment of government as is given by Aristotle in chapters 
4 and 8 of Book I.? 

How Isocrates presented this part of his teaching we may 
fairly estimate from certain passages. The peculiar character 
of the speech entitled zpdés NixoxAéa has been noted by Blass 
(Att. Bered., II?, 274 f.). It is composed of short, discon- 
nected passages, almost in the style of proverbs, quite differ- 


“ce 


gupgepov7os amd&s. Then follows an analysis of 


1Cf. Sheehan, o. c., p. 20: ea didicisse, e quibus orationes conflarentur 
atque in his usurpandis sese exercuisse. 

Also Blass, p. 32, n. 2: (also die ida: als Elemente der Reden, nicht als 
Arten). 

* For a similar interpretation cf. Navarre, p. 190: Autre part le mot ne 
peut guére se traduire que par idées, dans le sens que ce mot a pris en 
frangais. (Lettre aux fils de Jason (VI), 8.) 
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ent from the smooth and verbose style in which Isocrates 
ordinarily writes. The reason for this is, I think, not far to 
seek. Isocrates has here put together without the usual 
rhetorical embellishment a collection of iééac on government 
and private morality such as he put before his students. It 
is in fact an outline of some of his lectures on government. 
Similarly in Ant., 117 ff., and Panath., 82 ff., we have the 
idéac on the qualifications and duties of a general. In Ant., 
217 ff., we have an analysis of the motives for wrong-doing 
which smacks of the lecture room rather than the court room 
(v. Appendix). 


It is noticeable that while Isocrates is continually talking 
about himself and his profession, he says very little that is 
of aid to us in reconstructing his educational system in detail. 
One point he does make plain—that he is unique among 
educators. This is partly due to the fact that like all rhe- 
toricians he is superior to the teachers of eristic, astronomy 
and geometry because he is more practical, partly to the fact 
that he is superior to other rhetoricians in his choice of sub- 
jects. He does not waste his time on petty subjects or cases 
in the courts of law, but writes about great national issues 
and topics of large human interest.2 His own speeches 


1Ant., 148: ot... dvopolws (Gvra kal rots coguorais Kal rots idwwrats 
Kai Tots TOAAG KEeKTNMEVOLS Kal Tots d7rOpws SrakeLpevors. 

2 His attempt to obscure the fact that he had been a doyoypagos leads 
him to a violent attack on the ANoyoypéyo and the rhetoricians who teach 
simply the art of pleading before a jury. 

Panath., 11: éxt 76 gudocogety kal wovely kal ypagev, & dravonbelnv, KaTe- 
guyov, od epi uikp@v rhv mpoalperw tovobuevos obdé Tept TeV idlwy cvuGoraiwy 
obdé rept Gv &ddor rwes Anpodaw, GAA wept Trav SEAAnuiKGy Kal Baorukdy Kat 
WONTUKGY TPAYUaTwr. 

Ant., 227: &\\d yap otrw tives dyrvwpdvws Exovow dor’ elddres Kal rods 
tevous robs ayikvoupevous Kal tols mpoeorGras ris watéelas . . . TY oyun 
érBupodrras, ob t&v emt rots idlors svpBoralots Aeyouéevwy ovdE TGV AUTObYTwWY 
Twas &\\a Tav Tapa Taow avOpdros ebdoktpobyTwr, duws TOAUGor Bac ynueEty 
wept abr&v kal héyew, ws rabrnv mowdvrar Ti pederny, tv’ & Tols dyGou wapa 
70 dikavoy meoveKTaow. 


Cf. also Ant., 2, 38, 40, 42, 260, 276; Panath., 1, 2; Nic., 7. 
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illustrate his theory, treating the relations between Greece 
and Persia (Panegyricus, Philippus), the relations between 
Greek states (Plataicus, On the Peace, Archidamus), and the 
constitution of Athens (Areopagiticus).! It is this breadth of 
subject matter, this exaltation of the orator above the mere 
pleader in the law court which enables Isocrates to claim for 
the orator the right to speak on all subjects, and to make the 
study of oratory the basis of his course of universal culture. 
With this treatment of the orator’s training, let us turn to 
its effects in practice. 


THE ORATOR AS A STATESMAN AND GENERAL 


‘‘ All the blessings of human society proceed from Persua- 
sion. In other qualities man is inferior to many animals. 
But once the power of persuasion was given to us we ceased 
to live like brutes, and formed a society, founded cities, 
established laws, invented arts—speech has aided man in 
nearly everything that he has devised. It is this which has 
established our laws defining what is just and unjust, honor- 
able and base, without which society would be impossible. 
It is by this that we convict the guilty and praise the good. 
With this we educate the ignorant and test the wise. For 
proper speech is the best evidence of sound practical wisdom. 
With this we debate about doubtful subjects, and investi- 
gate the unknown. For in taking counsel we use the same 
arguments that we use in persuading an audience, and we 
apply the name fyropixoi to those able to make a public 
address, e¥Bovko. to those able to debate with themselves 

1In addition his didactic speeches deal with political questions. Ad 
Nic., 2: qynoduny 8 ay yevicOar rabrnv xaddlorny Swpedy Kal XPNTLUwr ary 
kal padoTa mpémovoay éuol re dodvar kal col AaBeEiy, ei SuvyMelny dpioar, rolwy 


emitnoevpatwr dpeyouevos Kai tivav [Epywr] aarexdpuevos pict’ av kal thy wodwW 
Kai Tv Baowrelay d.ockolns. 

Ibid., 6: Kad’ ddwv 6 rav emerndenpdtwv, Sv xp} oroxdtecdar Kal wept a 
bet SuarpiBew, ey weipdoouat dredOetv. 

Ibid., 9: mp&rov wey ody oxerréov, rl ray Bacrdevdyvrwv épyov éortiv. 


Ibid., 16: radra yap ororxela mpSra Kal beytora xpnoris worcrtelas éorly. 
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about what is expedient. In short, all men of great executive 
ability have had oratorical ability as part of their equipment, 
doyos has been their guide in thought and action, and the men 
of the highest intelligence have made the greatest use of it.’”! 

In this way Isocrates connects oratorical ability with 
statesmanship. His theory he supports by examples from 
Athenian history. Clisthenes, Miltiades, Themistocles and 
Pericles are cited with the words: ebdphcere yap, fw teratnre 
ToUTwY ExagTov, ov Tods cuKOgaYTLKas BeBiwkdras obde TOUS amEABS 
ovdé rovs Tots moots duolous dvtas Tadra dtawempayyuevous, AANA 
Tovs dtagépovtas Kal mpoéxovTas i) povoy Tats evryevelats Kai Tats 
dd€ars AANA Kal TS Ppovety Kal AEYELY TOvTOUS aTavTWY TdV 
ayabady airious yeyernuevous.” 

In another portion of the Antidosis he enumerates Solon, 
Clisthenes, Themistocles and Pericles, and dwells at greater 
length on their oratory: 

evpnoere Kal Tv &v TH TapovtTe ToAtTevouevwy Kal Tov vewotl 
TETENEUTNKOTWY TOs TAELOTHY ETLMEELAY THY AOYwY 
Tovoupeévous Perriorovs bvras Tov érl TO BHua TapiovTwy, Ere 
6€ rv madaiav ros dpicrous pntopas Kal peylornv ddkav 
AaBdvras treiaTwy ayabdv airlous Ty Tore yeyevnuevous.? 

ToUTayv Tay avdpdyv Trav ThdiKavTa dratpakayevwy ovdels NOYWY 
NUMEAN TEV, GAAG TOGOUTW UaAAOV T&V GAAwY TpoTecxXoV adbrots TOV 
vovv, woTe LOAwY pev Ta éEmTa dogiaTav ExAHOn Kal Ta’rnv EaxeE 
Thy érwvuplay thy viv arimatoperny.* 

So far we have considered the fitness of the orator for 
leadership in civil life. But Isocrates claims also that the 
best generals are orators. This, too, is illustrated by the 
practice of the Athenians in previous generations. 


1 Nic., 5-9, repeated verbatim in Ant., 253-257. Cf. Paneg., 47-50. 

2 Ant., 306-308. 

3 Ant., 231. Notice especially in addition to the passage quoted 
above the following phrases: KndewoOévns . . . Oyw Teloas. (232) Oeuioro- 
KAfis . . . 6 ths dy olds 7’ éyévero metoar ph ToAY TH hOyw dueveyKav; (233) 
Ilepexdfs Kal dnuaywyds dv dyabds kal pArwp Gproros (234). 

4Ant., 235. Cf. 313: Zddwva pev yap, Tov mpGrov Tay modtrav NaBdbvra 
Thy éxrwvuptay Tabtny (copioTHv), mpoorarny nklwoay THs Toews elvat. 
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rocovrov de diapépopey trav mpoyovwr, Scov éexelvor mev Tos 
abrovs mpooraras Te THs TOAEws ExovobyTo Kal oTpaTnyods TpobyTo, 
vouitovres Tov éxl Tod Bhuaros 7a BEATLOTA ovpBovredoa duvapevor, 
Tov abrév rodTov dpior’ av cupBovreboacba Kal Kal’ abrdv yevopevor, 
hpets 5€ robvayrlov TrobTwy Trovodpuev." 

We find the application of this theory in the narrative of 
the campaigns of Timotheus, and the reasons given for his 
success.2. He succeeded, says Isocrates, while other generals 
failed, because of his better equipment. The ordinary 
Athenian generals were chosen because they possessed fine 
physique, or had seen long service as mercenaries.’ Timotheus 
was physically inferior and had no experience as a soldier, but 
he had a wide knowledge of international relations.4 Relying 
on men whose experience lay wholly in war for the details of 
the campaign, he was able to devote his attention to the larger 
aspects of the war.2 He knew what a true general must 
know: with whom to fight, and with whom to conclude an 
alliance ;* how to collect an army adapted to the war at hand, 
organize it and use it advantageously;? how to bear the 
hardships of army life and how to relieve them;® how to con- 
ciliate neutrals as well as conquer his enemies;? how to show 
mercy to the vanquished; finally he was able to put an end 


1De Pace., 54. Cf. Panath., 143. 

2 Ant., 1OI-139. 

3 Ant., 116: duels yap xetporovelre otpatnyois tods e’pworordtous Tots 
owpact Kat moAAdKs & Tots Eevixots oTpaTevuace yeyernuevous. 

4Ant., 115: Teudbeos 5’ obre THY ToD cwpaTos pbow Exwv eEppwuevny obr’ &w 
Tols oTpaTomébors Tots TAaYWEVOLS KaTATETPLULMEVOS GANA pO’ Suv modrTEvdmeEvos 

. « (116) wept r&v ‘ENAnrixGy kal cuppaxikavy mpaypndatwvr Kal ris émpedelas 

THs TobTev ob THY abthy duty yrouny elxer. 

5 Ant., 116: 6 dé rots ev Tovobros Noxayots éxpHro Kai rakcdpxors, adrds dé 
mepl Tavra devos Hv, wepl &mEp xp} ~pdyipov elvar Tov oTpaTnyov Tov ayabbr. 

§ Ant., 117: mpds rivas woNeunréov kal rivas ovpudxous moinréov. 

TAnt., 119: debrepov . . . orpardmedov cuvayayely apudrrov T@ Toke 
T@ wapovre Kal TodTo cuvrdtar Kal xphoacbat cupdhepdvTws. 

8 Ant., 120: érc rolvuy mpds Tobros amoplas weyxely orparorédov Kal Tevias, 
kal wadw ebroplas edpety. 

*Ant., 122: rp perv duvdpue rods Tis wddews Todeulous KareoTpevero, Tw 8’ 
HOer tiv ebvorav thy Tav GNwY KpocHyero. 

10 Ant., 125: tds doptadwrous trav wbdewy obtw mp dws di@xer Kal voutuws, ds 
obdels &AXos TAs cUMpaxidas. 
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to the reign of terror which had disgraced the period of 
Athenian supremacy.! 

Such were the virtues of Timotheus, whom we may call 
Isocrates’ ideal general. They are the virtues of the Iso- 
cratean orator-statesman, the man who can write or speak 
mwepi tov ‘“ENAnvekdv kal BaowdukGv Kal modiTuKay mpayparwr,2 
and can rats ddfats Emitvyxavew ws ext TO TOAD TOD BedrTicToV.? 
Isocrates put his theory into practice and gave advice on mili- 
tary questions in the epistle to Timotheus (VII) and in the 
Philippus (87, 105), and accompanied Timotheus on many 
of his expeditions. 


THE ORATOR AS A PHILOSOPHER 


One division of philosophy has been treated under the 
heading ‘“‘ The Orator as a Statesman.” We saw (p. 9) 
that Isocrates wrote not only treatises on actual political 
conditions, such as the Panegyricus, Philippus, Plataicus, On 
the Peace, Archidamus, but also treatises on politics in the 
abstract,—the Nicocles. Thus he occupies two positions: 
he is a practical statesman, and a political philosopher. But 
his teaching goes still deeper. He is not able to make all his 
pupils great orators and statesmen; nature has denied them 
the necessary endowment; all however gain moral power and 
charm of manner.® 


1 Ant., 127: éal ris ékeivov orparnyias ovdels Gv obr’ dvacrdces ebpor yeye- 
pnuevas olre wodtTey peraBodras otre opayads Kal guyds . .. GAN’ odtws ai 
Tovalrat ovpgopal Kat’ éxetvov Tov xpovoy Ewynaay, Gate povos Gv hues mvy- 
povebowev dveyKAnrov THY WOdW rots’ EAAnot mapéoxev. 

2 Panath., II. 

sAnt., 271. 

4Plut. Vit., 837C: ctv w (Timotheus) cal woddds modes erp ovvribels 
ras mpos ’AOnvaious bro Tipobéov meuropevas émtoroNas. 

5Ep., IV, 2: éuol yap mod\\@v Kal ravrodaray cvyyeyenuewy avipdy Kal 
Sdtas lay peyadas exdvTwr, Tv pey EddrAwv ardvrov of pe TivEes Tepl abrov 
Tov dAdyov, ot 5é wept 76 StavonPfvar Kal mpatar Sewol yeybvacw, of 5’ éewml pév 
rod Blov chypoves kal xaplevres mpos dé Tas &AXas xpToEs Kal draywyas 


agdvets ravtanracyw, 
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We may distinguish an indirect and a direct source of this 
moral improvement. Indirectly, as the training in speaking 
promoted knowledge of statesmanship, so it makes the speaker 
virtuous. 

Ant., 278: xat piv ob8’ 6 reifery Bovddpevos Guednoe Tis apeTis, 
GANG TobTH wadLoTa mpocé~e TOV VodY, Srws do~ay ws ExreKeTTAaTNY 
AnWerar mapa Tots ouuTONTEVOMEVOLS. Tis yap olK olde Kal Tos 
oyous aAnOecrépovs Soxobyras elva rols brd Tay ed draKermevwr 
eyouévous # Tos b1d TOY draBeBAnuerwv, Kal Tas Ticrers metfov 
duvapéevas Tas Ek TOD Biov yeyernuevas 7 Tas bd TOD Oyou TeETO- 
picpeévas; S00 Bow TEp Av TLs EppwMEVETTEPWS ércOuugn 
metOerv Tovs &kovovTas, TOTOUTW LGAAOYV AOKNTEL 
KaXOs Kayabos elvatkal rapa Tots ToXtTacs EvboKL- 
metv.—280. 76 6€ doxety elvar Kadov Kayabdv ov povoy Tov AOYoV 
TiaTOTEpoyv Errolnoev GAAG Kal Tas mpakers TOU THY ToLa’Tnv SoEav 
éxovros évTiotépas Katéotnoev, Urép ov omovdacréov éati Tots ev 
gpovotct waddAov h wepl Tv GANwV aTavTwr. 

Aside from this incentive to right living which every orator 
has, the pupils of Isocrates received from him direct moral 
teaching. We have seen (p. 11) that the instruction in idéa 
included an analysis of motives such as is given in Antidosis, 
217. But it is as a preacher of virtue rather than a teacher 
that Isocrates finds his true sphere of influence. Not only, 
he says, is there an utter lack of evidence that he corrupts the 
young men who attend his school,! but he encourages them 
to be virtuous,? and does this better than those who make a 
pretense of turning men to lives of virtue. He lays particular 
emphasis on the moral value of his speeches. 

1 Ant., 30, 60, 86, 92, 101, 175, 197, 198, 215, 240, 241. 

? Virtue is not teachable, Adv. Soph., 21. 

5 Ant., 84: @\\a why Kal rdv emt rip owypocivnyv Kai Thy Stkatocbvnv mrpoo- 
Tovoupevwy TpoTpéewew uets Av adnOéorepxr Kal xpnorudrepor gavetwey OyTes. 
ol wey yap mapaxadovow ext Thy aperqy Kal Thy ypdynow Thy 1d Tay GdNwy wey 


ayvooupernv, br’ abrdv && Tobrwv dvtiheyouerny, éy@ 6° éxt rhv bad wavtwv 
Opmodoyouperny. 


4 Ant., 60: &Oup7Onre 5& mpds duas abrobs, et 50x trols Adyors Sragbelpev 
Tos vewrépous GANG pt) TpoTperew Ex’ Gper}v Kal Tods baétp THs wodews Kwdbvous. 
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Metaphysics with eristic he rejects. This is inevitable for 
one who inclines so decidedly to the practical. The principal 
passage is in the introduction to the Helen. After a state- 
ment of the doctrines of Protagoras, Gorgias, Zeno and 
Melissus he says: (4) GAN’ buws otrw yavep&s éxeitvwv emidet- 
Eavtwv, ort paddy éorr, wepl Gv ay Tis TPdOnTaL, Pevdh unxavncacbar 
Oyor, Ere epi Tov TOTOY TObTOY diaTpiBovow- ods éxORY dpEpEvous 
TAUTHS THS TEepOpelas, THS Ev pev Tols Noyous eLeAeyXELY TpooToL- 
ovpevns, év 6€ Tots Epyors modtv hdn xpovoyv e&edhnAeyuErns, TIPV 
adnbevav duoxev, kal mepl ras mpakers,év ats TorLTEVO- 
weOa, Tovs cuvdvtas Tadeverv, Kal wepl THY EuTTEL_play THY TOUTWY 
yuuvacev, évPupovpevous, OTe oD KpEetTTOYV éoTL TEepl TY x pNnot- 
bovetreck&s OokalCerv A TEpl Tov axpnotwryv axkpiPos 
étmiatac@at, kal pxpov wpoexey Ev Tots peyadots wGAAov 7 OAD 
Otayepery Ev Tots pxpots Kal Tots undev pods TOV Bloy weedodowy. 

In another passage (Ant., 258-269) he admits that these 
studies have some value, and that they are useful as a prepa- 
ration for ‘‘ philosophy ’’; but the student must not allow his 
soul to be starved by such fruitless speculation.! 

67: mwayres of Adyou mpds apetiy Kal Stkatoctyny cuvtelvovow. Cf. Ant., 
76-78. 

1 Ant., 268: dcarpiWar pev oty wepi Tas madelas Tab’tas xpdvoy Twa oupBou- 
Aevoaiu’ Gy trols vewrépots, wy perTor Tepudely THY plow Thy abTdy KaTacKe- 
Nerevbeicav ext robros, pnd’ eboxelNacay eis To's dyous To's Tv madaiv 


cogioTGy, Gv 6 py arepov 76 TAROos Epnoe elvar tev Svrwy, ’Epmedoxdas dé 


TéTTApPGa KTV, 


CICERO 


It has frequently been pointed out that Isocrates had a 
strong influence on Cicero. Jebb, a most sympathetic inter- 
preter of Isocrates, has noted the resemblance both in literary 
style and personal character.!' Blass also notices the effect 
of Isocrates’ style on Cicero, and through him on modern 
writers.2, But both have confined their observations to 
Cicero’s imitation of style.2 It is the object of this chapter 
to show that Cicero derived from Isocrates the idea of the 
function of the orator which he presents in the De Oratore. 

A discussion of the sources of the De Oratore naturally 
begins with a consideration of the letter to Lentulus‘ in which 
we have the following description (23): scripsi etiam—nam 
ab orationibus diiungo me fere referoque ad mansuetiores 
Musas, quae me nunc maxime, sicut iam a prima adulescentia 
delectarunt—scripsi igitur, Aristotelio more, quem admodum 
quidem volui, tres libros in disputatione ac dialogo de oratore, 
quos arbitror Lentulo tuo fore non inutiles; abhorrent enim a 
communibus praeceptis atque omnem antiquorum, et Aristo- 
teliam et Isocrateam, rationem oratoriam complectuntur. 

Here Cicero definitely announces his work, De Oratore, as 
an adaptation of the theories of the two great ancient masters, 


1 Attic Orators, II, 32 f., 69. 

2 Attische Beredsamkeit, II?, 212 f. 

5 Cf. Jebb, II, 68f.: But the best representative of Isocrates in his. 
influence on the development of oratory is Cicero. Cicero was intellectu- 
ally stronger than Isocrates.... But as a stylist he is inferior to 
Isocrates. The idea which Cicero got from Isocrates was that of number. 
To this Cicero added special Isocratic graces with more than the richness 
but with less than the elegance of the Greek master. Seldom, perhaps, 
has an unconscious criticism on self told the truth more neatly than does 
the phrase of Cicero when he speaks of having used “all the fragrant 
essences of Isocrates and all the little stores of his disciples.” The brilliancy 
of Isocrates had come to Cicero through the school of Rhodes. 

“Ad Fam., I, 9: quoted in this connection by Piderit in his 6th edition 
of the De Oratore, p. 12, n. 38. 

16 
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Isocrates and Aristotle. I hope to show in the following 
pages that Cicero’s debt to Isocrates is not merely in rhythm 
and style, as has commonly been supposed,! but that his 
whole attitude toward oratory as an art is drawn from Isoc- 
rates.2, Before beginning a discussion of the parallel passages 
in the two authors, it may not be out of place to quote some 
passages in which Cicero expresses his admiration for Isoc- 
rates, and some references to Isocrates’ works which show 
that he drew these ideas immediately from Isocrates, and not 
from a later treatise on rhetoric. 

First the passages that show his admiration for Isocrates: 

De Orat., II, 3, 10: ille pater eloquentiae—Isocrates. 

De Orat., II, 13, 57: Postea vero ex clarissima quasi rhe- 
toris officina duo praestantes ingenio, Theopompus et 
Ephorus, ab Isocrate magistro impulsi se ad historiam con- 
tulerunt. 

De Orat., II, 22, 94: Ecce tibi est exortus Isocrates, magister 
istorum omnium, cuius e ludo tamquam ex equo Troiano meri 
principes exierunt. 

De Orat., III, 9, 36: . . . Isocrates, doctor singularis. . . . 

De Orat., III, 35, 141: Itaque ipse Aristoteles cum florere 
Isocratem nobilitate discipulorum videret, . . . mutavit re- 
pente totam formam prope disciplinae. Cf. Tusc. Disp., I, 4, 7. 

Brutus, 8, 32: . . . Isocrates, cuius domus cunctae Graeciae 
quasi ludus quidam patuit atque officina dicendi; magnus 
orator et perfectus magister, quamquam forensi luce caruit 
intraque parietes aluit eam gloriam, quam nemo meo quidem 
iudicio est postea consecutus. 

Orator, 13, 40: Horum aetati successit Isocrates, qui praeter 
ceteros eiusdem generis laudatur semper a nobis. 

Orator, 13, 42: . . . me autem qui Isocraten non diligunt 
una cum Socrate et cum Platone errare patiantur. 

1 Cf. Ammon in B. ph. W., 1909, 1396. 


2 It is quite probable that the more specific formulation of parts may be 
adapted or derived from later Greek rhetoricians. 
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I shall next give the passages in which Cicero quotes from 
Isocrates, mentioning Isocrates by name and giving the title 
of the work quoted: 

Orator, 11, 37: Sed quoniam plura sunt orationum genera 
eaque diversa neque in unam formam cadunt omnia, laudati- 
onum [scriptionum et historiarum] et talium suasionum, 
qualem Isocrates fecit Panegyricum, . . . reliquarumque 
rerum formam, quae absunt a forensi contentione ... non 
complectar hoc tempore. 

Orator, 12, 38: In Panathenaico autem Isocrates ea se 
studiose consectatum fatetur; non enim ad iudiciorum cer- 
tamen, sed ad voluptatem aurium scripserat. Cf. Isoc. 
panache Lae 

Orator, 52, 176: Quin etiam se ipse tantum quantum 
aetate procedebat—-prope enim centum confecit annos— 
relaxarat a nimia necessitate numerorum, quod declarat in eo 
libro quem ad Philippum Macedonem scripsit, cum iam ad- 
modum esset senex; in quo dicit sese minus iam servire numeris 
quam solitus esset. Cf. Isoc. Phil., 27. 

Cato Maj., 5, 13: Isocratis, qui eum librum, qui Panathe- 
naicus inscribitur, quarto et nonagesimo anno scripsisse se 
dicit vixitque quinquennium postea. Cf. Isoc. Panath., 3. 

There is a probable reference to Isocrates in Rep., III, 30, 
42: Duas sibi res, quominus in volgus et in foro diceret, 
confidentiam et vocem, defuisse (dixit). Cf. Isoc. Panath., 10; 
Phil., 81. 

These passages, to be sure, may be quotations from later 
authors, but if we consider them together with the passages 
cited above in which Cicero plainly states his admiration for 
Isocrates, we have more than a mere probability that Cicero 
was drawing directly from Isocrates when he wrote the De 
Oratore. I now turn to a detailed examination of this treatise. 

Cicero sets up in the De Oratore a theory of oratory which 
he contrasts with two opinions commonly held in his day. It 
is not my purpose to discuss in this place the various theories 
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that have been proposed regarding the identity of the schools 
thus attacked, nor even the question whether the De Oratore 
is to be regarded at all as a polemic. Whatever may be the 
truth on this point, it is evident that he is dissatisfied with 
two views; the first, that the orator should be restricted to 
practice in the law courts, and that all the larger questions of 
politics and ethics are material for the philosopher alone;! 
the second, that rhetoric without philosophy is sufficient 
training for a man who is to enter public life.? 

In contrast to these views Cicero proposes the widest 
possible range for the orator’s activity. Illa vis autem 
eloquentiae tanta est, ut omnium rerum virtutum officiorum 
omnisque naturae quae mores hominum, quae animos, quae 
vitam continet, originem vim mutationesque teneat, eadem 
mores leges iura describat, rem publicam regat, omnia, quae 
ad quamcumque rem pertineant, ornate copioseque dicat.® 

This was the practice of ancient orators and rhetoricians.4 
The activity here referred to falls naturally into two classes. 
Scaevola, summing up Crassus’ argument, says: sed illa duo, 
Crasse, vereor ut tibi possim concedere: unum, quod ab 
oratoribus civitates et initio constitutas et saepe conservatas 
esse dixisti, alterum quod remoto foro contione iudiciis senatu 
statuisti oratorem in omni genere sermonis et humanitatis 
esse perfectum.® To the first Cicero devotes the most atten- 
tion. The orator is to be the leader in the state;® to him falls 
the responsibility and noble privilege of using this, the greatest 
of nature’s gifts, in guiding the thoughts of the senate and the 
passions of the mob.’ 

But it is plain that for the full development of the orator 

2S 19, 70; 1, 12,46. 

2TIJ, 24, 93. See passages collected by Schlittenbauer in Fleck. 
Jahrb. Suppl., xxviii (1903), p. 192, n. 3. 

SU On Onl Cl. Wile 4, 54500, 40; 214. 
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more is needed than a training in a school of rhetoric. Doc- 
trina recte faciendi cannot be separated from doctrina bene 
dicendi. Any such separation as was made by Socrates 
inevitably weakens both the orator and the philosopher.’ 
The ordinary orator can outwit a philosopher in a debate on 
the philosopher’s own field, but if any one should combine a 
training in philosophy with rhetorical training, is sit verus, 
is perfectus, is solus orator.* And aside from its utility in 
political life, oratory produces more pleasure than any other 
accomplishment. 

This, in brief, is Cicero’s ideal of an orator. I shall now 
examine the details of his argument and point out the re- 
semblances to Isocrates which it reveals. 

Cicero claims for the orator the ability to speak on every 
subject. This is best set forth in De Oratore, III, 20, 76: 

Illa vis autem eloquentiae tanta est, ut omnium rerum 
virtutum officiorum omnisque naturae, quae mores hominum, 
quae animos, quae vitam continet, originem vim mutationesque 
teneat, eadem mores leges iura describat, rem publicam regat, 
omnia, quae ad quamcumque rem pertineant, ornate copio- 
seque dicat. 


Cf. also I, 13, 59: . . . oratorem plenum atque perfectum 
esse eum, qui de omnibus rebus possit copiose varieque dicere. 
I, 49, 213: Crassus . . . mihi visus est omnem omnium 


rerum atque artium scientiam comprehendere uno oratoris 
officio ac nomine. 

II, 2, 5: . . . bene dicere, quod est scienter et perite et 
ornate dicere non habet definitam aliquam regionem, cuius 
terminis saepta teneatur. Omnia, quaecumque in hominum 
disceptationem cadere possunt, bene sunt ei dicenda qui hoc 
se posse profitetur, aut eloquentiae nomen relinquendum est. 

III, 27, 107: De virtute enim, de officio, de aequo et bono, 
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de dignitate utilitate honore ignominia praemio poena simi- 
libusque de rebus in utramque partem dicendi animos et 
vim et artem habere debemus. (108) Sed quoniam de nostra 
possessione depulsi in parvo et eo litigioso praediolo relicti 
sumus et aliorum patroni nostra tenere tuerique non potui- 
mus, ab iis, quod indignissimum est, qui in nostrum patri- 
monium irruperunt, quod opus est nobis mutuemur. 

To attain this result the orator must add to his training in 
rhetoric a wide knowledge, which he can obtain only from the 
philosopher. 

De Orat., I, 5, 17: Est enim et scientia comprendenda 
rerum plurimarum. 

I, 6, 20: Ac mea quidem sententia nemo potuit esse omni 
laude cumulatus orator, nisi erit omnium rerum magnarum 
atque artium scientiam consecutus. Et enim ex rerum 
cognitione ecflorescat et redundet oportet oratio; quae nisi 
subest res ab oratore percepta et cognita, inanem quandam 
habet elocutionem et paene puerilem. 

I, 16, 72: . . . sic sentio, neminem esse in oratorum numero 
habendum, qui non sit omnibus iis artibus, quae sunt libero 
dignae, perpolitus. ... 

II, 1,5: .. . illud autem est huius institutae scriptionis ac 
temporis, neminem eloquentia non modo sine dicendi doctrina 
sed ne sine omni quidem sapientia florere unquam et praestare 
potuisse. 

II, 16, 68: Equidem omnia, quae pertinent ad usum civium, 
morem hominum, quae versantur in consuetudine vitae, in 
ratione rei publicae, in hac societate civili, in sensu hominis 
communi, in natura, in moribus comprehendenda esse oratori 
puto. 

III, 30, 121: Non enim solum acuenda nobis neque procu- 
denda lingua est, sed onerandum complendumque pectus 
maximarum rerum et plurimarum suavitate, copia, varietate. 
Nostrast enim—si modo nos oratores, si in civium discep- 
tationibus, si in periculis, si in deliberationibus publicis 
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adhibendi auctores et principes sumus —, nostrast, inquam, 
omnis ista prudentiae doctrinaeque possessio, in quam homines 
quasi caducam atque vacuam abundantes otio nobis occupatis 
involaverunt atque etiam aut inridentes oratorem, ut ille in 
Gorgia Socrates, cavillantur aut aliquid de oratoris arte 
paucis praecipiunt libellis eosque rhetoricos inscribunt, 
quasi non illa sint propria rhetorum, quae ab eisdem de 
iustitia, de officio, de civitatibus instituendis et regendis, de 
omni vivendi, denique etiam de naturae ratione dicuntur. 

Cf. also Orator, 4, 14-16; 32, 113 — 34, 121. 

We have Cicero’s own statement to prove that this view 
of the universality of the orator’s field was held by Isocrates. 

De Orat., III, 19, 72: Namque, ut ante dixi, veteres illi 
usque ad Socratem omnem omnium rerum, quae ad mores 
hominum, quae ad vitam, quae ad virtutem, quae ad rem 
publicam pertinebant, cognitionem et scientiam cum dicendi 
ratione iungebant. The veteres illi usque ad Socratem include 
Isocrates as will be seen by comparing III, 16, 59: Sed quod 
erant quidam iique multi, qui aut in re publica propter 
ancipitem, quae non potest esse seiuncta, faciendi dicendique 
sapientiam florerent, ut Themistocles, ut Pericles, ut Thera- 
menes, aut qui minus ipsi in re publica versarentur, sed ut 
huius tamen eiusdem sapientiae doctores essent, ut Gorgias 
Thrasymachus Isocrates, inventi sunt qui, cum ipsi doctrina 
et ingeniis abundarent, a re autem civili et a negotiis animi 
quodam iudicio abhorrerent, hanc dicendi exercitationem 
exagitarent atque contemnerent; quorum princeps Socrates 
fuit. 

Isocrates, then, was one of those who combined with 
oratory the study of philosophy, call it doctrina recte faciendi 
(57), or vivendi (57), or faciendi sapientiam (59), or sapienter 
sentiendt . . . scientiam (60), which was made a separate 
pursuit by Socrates and by all his successors from Plato to 
Carneades, and which Cicero now wishes to restore to its 
former connection with rhetoric. 
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Where in the works of Isocrates did Cicero find this doctrine 
expounded? We should not expect to find such emphasis 
laid upon the necessity of knowledge by Isocrates as by 
Cicero. For the two, while defending the same position, 
are defending it against attacks from two entirely different 
enemies. Both hold that philosophy and rhetoric are united 
by nature. But Isocrates is opposing those who reject 
rhetoric altogether and substitute other pursuits, hence he 
emphasizes the value of \eyew; while Cicero in these passages 
is opposing the rhetores who refused to admit that philosophy 
had any relation to rhetoric, hence he is emphasizing here the 
necessity of a wide knowledge if one would attain success as 
an orator. 

Accordingly we shall find that Isocrates makes two divisions 
of the orator’s training, but does not emphasize the necessity 
of universal knowledge. In a passage in the treatise Kara 
Ttav cogioT&yv he gives a brief outline of his course. The first 
step is (16) r&v pev idedv, GE Sv robs NOyous amavtas Kal NEyouev 
Kal ovvTideuev, AaBely tiv Excothunv. Then follow the various 
steps of rhetorical training in the narrower sense of the word: 

TO 6€ TolTwy Ey’ éxdoTw TGV TpayuaTwr as det mpoedéobar Kal 
pttac mpos aANNAasS Kal taka Kata TpdTov, Err 5€ T&Y KalpGv pH 
dtayaprety GAAG Kal Tots évOvunuwacr mperovTws Odov TOV Oyov 
KaTaTouktvat Kal rots dvopacw ebptOuws Kal pmovorkas elreiv. (CE. 
Ant., 183 ff.) 

That Isocrates means by idéac the knowledge of various 
subjects which an orator should possess, we have shown above 
(p. 6 ff.). This passage forms a close parallel to Cicero, De 
Orat., I, 5, 17f. In the latter passage we have the same 
division that we find in Isocrates,—a few lines devoted to 
scientia, followed by two sections on the rhetorical training 
of the orator. Another point of similarity is the position of 
the passages. Each forms the climax of the introduction to 
the speech in which it stands; each is intended as a complete, 
though succinct, exposition of the training of an orator to 
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which the treatise is devoted. With this in mind we may well 
believe that Cicero had the passage from Isocrates in mind 
when he wrote De Orat., I, 5, 17. 

The objection may be made that while Isocrates considers 
knowledge as necessary for an orator, he nowhere emphasizes 
the necessity for an acquaintance with all the fields of knowl- 
edge as Cicero does. This difference is due to the over- 
emphasis by Cicero, rather than neglect on the part of Isoc- 
rates. For Isocrates, standing at the end of a long line of 
orators who combined practical statesmanship with oratory 
(De Orat., III, 16, 59), and living before the period of separa- 
tion of rhetoric from philosophy, does not feel the same need 
that Cicero feels for laying stress on the multitude of things 
an orator must know. To him it is a matter to be taken for 
granted that the orator must cover a wide field. Accordingly 
we shall find that Isocrates did in practice claim to have the 
scientia rerum plurimarum, although in his theory he does not 
pay so much attention to this point as Cicero does. Thus, 
aside from his forensic speeches, Isocrates frequently treats of 
the principles of statesmanship, as, for example, in the letter 
to Nicocles, 2, 6,9, 16. The body of this letter is devoted to 
political maxims—an example of the idéa. The treatise 
entitled Nicocles deals with the duties of a citizen. Evagoras, 
41-46, is a statement of Isocrates’ political views under the 
guise of an encomium of Evagoras. In the Panathenaicus, 
108-150, we find a discussion of the value of the different forms 
of government. In addition to these passages we have his 
statement that he taught the management of 74 xowd ra Tis 
morews (Ant., 285, cf. 99). This can be illustrated by his 
speeches on current political questions: those dealing with 
foreign relations, the Panegyricus, particularly §§ 1-5, 15-20, 
85-90, and the Philippus; those dealing with the relations 
between Greek states, Plataicus, De Pace, Archidamus; and 
the Areopagiticus, relating to political questions of purely 
local interest at Athens. 
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Isocrates also treats of the principles of warfare. See the 
recital of the virtues of Timotheus (Ant., 107 ff.), into which 
he has worked such knowledge as he would have imparted to 
a student of oratory. Compare also the modest disclaimer 
in Philippus, 105. 

Isocrates professes to teach also the management of one’s 
private affairs (rév idvoy ofkov dvocxety Ant., 285; cf. 99) and 
the ethical principles which one must put into practice in 
private life. Under this latter heading we have in Panath., 
30-32, the general statement of the virtues that an educated 
man possesses, and if we accept the work entitled ‘‘ Demoni- 
cus’ as genuine, we have precepts on the relations to one’s 
friends (Dem., 15, 24-27, 33, 41, 42), relation to parents (14), 
observance of the formalities of religion (13), on demeanor in 
society (15, 41, 42), on the necessity of physical exercise 
(14, 40). In addition to this varied activity, he is, naturally 
enough, a literary critic. (Bus., 1-9; Hel., 1-15.) 

This list will serve to recall the fact that Isocrates did not 
limit himself in the choice of subject matter. In this it 
corresponds exactly to the ideal presented by Cicero. 


Cicero is careful to warn against spending too much time 
on philosophy. The orator must go to the philosopher in 
search of that learning which is by right his own, but of which 
he has been robbed by Socrates and his successors. But he 
need not be terrified by the apparently enormous mass of 
material to be assimilated. For the orator can learn in a 
short time all that is necessary. It is only the professional 
philosopher who spends all his life in philosophy. The 
following passages present this view: 

De Orat., III, 23, 86: Ac, si quaeris, Catule, de doctrina 
ista quid ego sentiam, non tantum ingenioso homini et ei, 
qui forum, qui curiam, qui causas, qui rem publicam spectet, 
opus esse arbitror temporis, quantum sibi ii sumpserunt, 
quos discentes vita defecit. 
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Ibid., III, 23, 87: Ista discuntur facile, si et tantum sumas, 
quantum opus sit, et habeas qui docere fideliter possit et scias 
etiam ipse discere. 

Ibid., III, 23, 88: Ita fit, ut agitatiofne rerum sit infinita, 
cognitio facilis; usus doctrinam confirmet, mediocris opera 
tribuatur, memoria studiumque permaneat. Libet autem 
semper discere. 

Ibid., III, 23, 89: Res quidem se mea sententia sic habet, ut, 
nisi quod quisque cito potuerit, numquam omnino possit 
perdiscere. 

Ibid., III, 31, 123: Quae quoniam iam aliunde non possu- 
mus, sumenda sunt nobis ab iis ipsis, a quibus expilati sumus; 
dummodo illa ad hanc civilem scientiam, quo pertinent et 
quam intuentur, transferamus neque, ut ante dixi, omnem 
teramus in iis discendis rebus aetatem; sed cum fontis videri- 
mus, quos nisi qui celeriter cognorit, numquam cognoscet 
omnino, tum, quotiensquomque opus erit, ex iis tantum, 
quantum res petet, hauriemus. Nam neque tam est acris 
acies in naturis hominum et ingeniis, ut res tantas:-quisquam 
nisi monstratas possit videre, neque tanta tamen in rebus 
obscuritas, ut eas non penitus acri vir ingenio cernat, si modo 
aspexerit. 

Compare also De Orat., II, 27, 120; III, 36, 145. Cicero 
applies his doctrine in explaining the qualifications that an 
orator must possess. (De Orat., I, 5, 17 ff.) As we have 
seen above, he devotes two lines to scientia, and twenty to the 
purely rhetorical side of oratory. 

This view of the ease with which one may acquire the 
necessary training in philosophy is drawn from Isocrates. 
In the speech Kara r&v cogist&v, 16, we have these words: 
gnul yap éyw Tav wev idedv, & Gv Tobs Adyous d&mravras Kal Neyouev 
kal ouvribeuev, AaBely rHv ExcoTHunv odvx elvac Tay Tavy xader Or, 
Hv Tis avTov Tapad@ m7} Tots padiws brroxvoupevors AAAG Tots elddce 
7. wept aitav. Here we have a statement not only of the ease 
of learning, but of the necessity for proper teaching, corre- 
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sponding to Cicero’s si . . . habeas qui docere fideliter possit 
(De Orat., III, 23, 87). The third point in Cicero, si... 
scias ipse discere is given by Isocrates in a passage in the 
Antidosis parallel in general to this passage in the Speech 
Against the Sophists. Ant., 189: rév yap éxovra Thy per pox 
edpety kal pabely kal rovfjcar kal uynuovedoar Suvapévnr. 


There is a striking passage in Isocrates in which he ascribes 
the rise of civilization to the power of speech and the ability 
to persuade. In Nic., 5 ff. (= Ant., 253 ff.), Isocrates sets 
forth the advantages of oratory: 

Tots yap dAdo ols Exouey ovdey TGV CHwy Siayepouery, AAAA 
To\NGy kal TS Taxe Kal TH poy Kal Tals &Adats edroplas KaTade- 
éoTEpor TUYXaVOmEV SVTES. 

This idea is adopted by Cicero in the De Orat., I, 8, 32: 
Hoc enim uno praestamus vel maxime feris, quod colloquimur 
inter nos et quod exprimere dicendo sensa possumus. Quam 
ob rem quis hoc non iure miretur summeque in eo elaborandum 
esse arbitretur, ut, quo uno homines maxime bestiis praestent, 
in hoc hominibus ipsis antecellat ? 

Nic., 6 (= Ant., 254): éyyevoueévou 6” nuiv rod meiBery AAAHAovS 
kal dndody mpos judas a’rovs, rept Gv av BovrAnbduev, ob povoYv TOD 
OnprwbSs (Hv aGwnrAdASgaynwev AGAAG Kal auvEeNOorTeEs 
TmOodELS WKicgapev Kal vopovs EDEpEDa Kai Texas 
evpoper, kal cxeddv Gravra Ta Ou’ Hudv weunxarnueva AOyos Hucy 
éorw 6 ovyKaTacKevacas. ovTos yap wepi Tv dikaiwv kal 
Tov ddikxwy kal Tv KardOv kal Tov aicxp&v évopo- 
détnoev. Gv ph drataxbevrwy obk dy otoi 7’ juev olxety per’ 
édAHwv. 

Cf. De Orat., I, 8, 33: ut vero iam ad illa summa veniamus, 
quae vis alia potuit aut dispersos homines unum in locum con- 
gregare aut a fera agrestique vita ad hunc humanum cultum 
civilemque deducere, aut iam constitutis civitatibus leges 1udicia 
tura describere? 

Cf. De Inv., I, 2,2 f., especially rationem atque orationem (2), 
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and sec. 3: Age vero, urbibus constitutis, ut fidem colere et 
iustitiam retinere discerent et aliis parere sua voluntate con- 
suescerent ac non modo labores excipiendos communis com- 
modi causa, sed etiam vitam amittendam existimarent: qui 
tandem fieri potuit, nisi homines ea, quae ratione invenissent, 
eloquentia persuadere potuissent? 

The union of ratio et oratio (De Inv.) which expresses in 
different words the idea perfecti oratoris moderatio et sapientia 
(De Orat., I, 8, 34) corresponds to the union of gpovety xal 
eye which is common in Isocrates (Paneg., 50; Ant., 207, 
277, 293, 294, 308) although not mentioned in this passage 
in just this form, but hinted at in rd yap déyew ws det rod 
gpoveiv eb weyorov onuetov movobueba (Nicocles, 7). 

As bearing on the general question of the influence of Isoc- 
rates on Cicero, it is interesting to note the relative impor- 
tance that these passages bear to the rest of the works in which 
they stand. In Cicero, both in the De Inventione and in the 
De Oratore the passage quoted stands at the beginning of the 
discussion, and in the De Oratore it strikes the keynote of the 
whole treatise; in Isocrates the passage is so definitely a part 
of his system that he repeats it verbatim in the Antidosis, 
§ 253 ff.; and gives us the same thought in different words 
in Paneg., 48 ff.? 

1 There is also a similar ring to the conclusions of the paragraphs in the 
two authors. Isoc. Nicocles, 9: ei 5& det cuAAHBSqv xrd; Cic., De Orat., I, 
8, 34: Ac ne plura, etc. 

* Cicero sums up the praise of oratory at the beginning of Scaevola’s 
reply (I, 9, 35): unum quod ab oratoribus civitates et initio constitutas et 
saepe conservatas esse dixisti, alterum, quod remoto foro contione iudiciis 


senatu statuisti oratorem in omni genere sermonis et humanitatis esse 
perfectum. Cf. 32 f. 

The latter point, general perfection in all intercourse and culture, is 
not treated by Isocrates in the passages quoted above, but is given in 
his definition of an educatea man, Panath., 26ff. Here four points are 
mentioned as essential: (1) practical ability, (2) social propriety, (3) self- 
control in the presence of pleasure and disaster, (4) moderation, lack of 
false pride, eb gpovetv. The second point I give in full as it affords a parallel 
to the passage from Cicero quoted above. Panath., 31: robs mperovtws 
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An attempt has been made by Philippson (in Fleck. Jahr- 
biicher, 133 (1886), p. 418) supported by Norden (Fleck. 
Jahrb. Suppl., XIX (1893), p. 427) and Kroll (Rh. Mus., 58 
(1903), p. 518) to assign Posidonius as a source for Cicero’s 
De Orats) 1,-87-33 and 36;. De-Inv:,_ I, 2;-2'f.; Tuse. D:, 125, 
62 ff.; V, 2, 5 ff. Philippson bases his argument on the resem- 
blance between the passages in Cicero and the opening sec- 
tions (1-6) of Seneca, Ep. 90. Seneca is confessedly following 
Posidonius,! in ascribing the blessings of civilization to phi- 
losophia. And there is a striking resemblance between the 
passage in Seneca and the two passages in the Tusculan Dis- 
putations. It may be quite possible that Cicero in writing 
these words in the Tusculans, had in mind the doctrine of 
Posidonius. But when we come to consider the other passages 
Miron Cicero, yiz., De Inv.,-l, 2, 2, and. De Orat., 1,8; 33; 118; 
36, we find that eloquentia (De Inv., I, 2, 3) or as it is expressed 
in the De Oratore (I, 8, 34) perfecti oratoris moderatio et 
sapientia is given as the civilizing force. In order to account 
for this discrepancy, Philippson resorts to the Stoic principles 
of Posidonius, in accordance with which eloquentia was one 
of the virtues, and the sapiens who possesses one virtue 
possesses them all, and therefore possesses eloquentia. But it 
is improbable that a Stoic laid such emphasis on oratory as 
Cicero does, and in the absence of any mention of it in the 
passage from Seneca we must acknowledge that Philippson’s 
identification of Posidonius as a source for the De Oratore 
and De Inventione is scarcely justified.2, It would be much 
Kai dixalws dutdodvras Tots del mAnordfovert, Kal Tas wey Tv GrAdwy dydlas kal 
Baptrnras eixdd\ws kal padiws Pépovras, apas 6’ airobs ws Sivarov édadporarous 
kal weTpiwratous Tols guvovot TapexorTas. 

1Ep., 90, 7: hactenus Posidonio adsentior. 

2 Cf. the disparaging opinion of this kind of oratory in De Orat., I, 18, 
83; II, 38, 159; cf. Brut., 118. De Orat., III, 18, 65, and I, 18, 83, would 
seem to support Philippson’s view. In both these passages Cicero com- 
mends the Stoics for considering eloquence as a virtue, and in I, 18, 83, 


he distinctly says that the Stoics considered eloquentiam ... unam 
quandam esse virtutem et qui unam virtutem haberet, omnis habere easque 
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more natural to attribute those two views of the origin of 
civilization to two different sources. In the Tusculan Dis- 
putations, where Cicero is writing from the point of view of a 
philosopher, he may have followed Posidonius. But the 
source of the corresponding passages in the oratorical works 
must be sought elsewhere. We have such a source in Isoc- 
rates. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in T. D., V, 3, 8, it 
is said that Leon admired the ingenium et eloquentiam of 
Pythagoras. This is the only time that eloqguentia is men- 
tioned in this passage. The passage is designed to praise 
philosophy, but Cicero cannot repress his admiration for 
rhetoric. Note also that Pythagoras is accepted by Isocrates 
as one of his ideals (Bus., 28).1 


Cicero recurs again and again to his ideal of the union of 


esse inter se aequalis et paris; ita, qui esset eloquens, eum virtutes omnes 
habere atque esse sapientem. But in III, 18, 65, he rejects the Stoic philos- 
ophy as inconsistent with good rhetorical practice; the only good he can see 
in the Stoics is that, owing to the peculiarities of their system, eloquentia = 
sapientia,—a view which was Cicero’s own. However the resemblance 
between Cicero and the Stoics is merely in words. If we compare Cicero’s 
other expressions about the Stoic rhetoric we find that in his judgment the 
Stoic formula really meant, ‘‘ Stoic rhetoric ’’ (2. e., spinosa quaedam et 
exilis oratio longeque ab nostris sensibus abhorrens, I, 18, 83) = ‘‘ Stoic 
philosophy ” (a peculiar doctrine at variance with the common sense of 
mankind, III, 18, 66). We see, too, from I, 18, 83, that the Stoics rejected a 
definition of an orator which would satisfy Cicero (ipse Mnesarchus, hos, 
quos nos oratores vocaremus, nihil esse dicebat nisi quosdam operarios 
lingua celeri et exercitata) and held that the only true orator was the 
sapiens, 1. é., a Stoic philosopher. Moreover in I, 11, 46, we find that the 
philosophers, Stoics included, denied the right of the orator to any part of 
the field of philosophy, that is, they opposed one of the main points of 
Cicero’s rhetorical theory. It is clear that we must seek for the sources 
of the De Oratore not among the philosophers but among the rhetoricians. 

For a similar theory of the origin of society originating with Demo- 
critus and continued by a series of philosophers see Reinhart in Hermes, 
XLVII (1912). Dickerman (De Argumentis quibusdam e structura hom- 
inis et animalium petitis, p. 32) compares Cic. De Orat., I, 8, 32, with 
Isoc. Nic., 5 and Aristot. Pol., 1253a,10 and other places where the in- 
feriority of man to animals is noticed. In none of these passages, however, 
s the parallel to Cicero so close as in Isocrates. 
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the orator and the statesman in one person. This is to him 
the natural condition. Thus in the early periods of Greek 
history no one thought of making a division between oratory 
and political philosophy. (De Orat., III, 34, 137 ff.; III, 15, 
57-60.) Socrates (III, 16, 59f.) was the first to separate 
oratory and philosophy, and to devote himself to the latter to 
the exclusion of the former. Since the time of Socrates there 
has been a constant strife between the supporters of rhetoric 
and the supporters of the narrow Socratic view of philosophy, 
with the result that both orator and philosopher have suffered 
from want of that perfect union which should exist between 
them (De Orat., III, 19, 72). Cicero includes Isocrates 
among those who represented his ideal (III, 16, 59). It is 
clear also from the passages quoted above that Isocrates 
advocated exactly the same union of philosopher and states- 
man that Cicero does. The general similarity between the 
principles of the two orators is therefore plain; we may now 
look for passages in Cicero which point to Isocrates as the 
source from which Cicero drew his ideal. 

Isocrates in Ant., 230-236, supports his view that orators 
make the best statesmen by appealing to Athenian history. 
He enumerates Solon, Clisthenes, Themistocles and Pericles, 
men who are acknowledged to have been the greatest bene- 
factors of Athens, and shows that each was a great orator as 
well as a great statesman, and that without the gift of oratory 
they would have been powerless to benefit their country. He 
repeats the thought in Ant., 306-308, this time describing, 
without mentioning names, Clisthenes, Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles and Pericles. (Cf. also 313.) 

It is difficult for Isocrates to find evidence on which to base 
his claim that all these men were orators in the Isocratean 
meaning of the word. About Pericles there is no doubt, and 
Isocrates comes out boldly with énuaywyds dv ayabos kal pntwp 
&piotos (234). But in regard to Themistocles he is reduced to 


a) 


an argument from probability: . .. 6 ris ay ofds 1’ éyévero 
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réloar pi) TOAD TH OVW dreveyKeov (233); Clisthenes is claimed 
as an orator on the strength of the phrase \éyw meioas rovs 
’Augixrbovas (232), which cannot except by the most barefaced ; 
sophistry be twisted into meaning that he was a professional 
orator after the manner of Isocrates. Solon is claimed by a 
similar play on the word oogiorhs (235; cf. 313). In the second 
passage (306-308) the examples are treated collectively in the 
words eiphoere yap, Hv tkeratnre TolTwr exagTov, . . . dtayepovTas 
kal mpoéxovras . . . TG wpovely Kal éyew (308), where the 
promise ebpyoere covers Isocrates’ lack of evidence. 

This line of argument is adopted by Cicero in the De 
Oratore. In a digression (III, 56-61) on the relation of 
rhetoric to philosophy, he twice names Greek statesmen as 
possessing ancipitem, quae non potest esse seiuncta, faciendt 
dicendique sapientiam (III, 16, 59). The statesmen mentioned 
are Lycurgus, Pittacus, Solon (56), Themistocles, Pericles, 
Theramenes (59), and parallel to these is a list of Romans, 
Coruncanius, Fabricius, Cato, Scipio (56). The list does not 
correspond exactly to Isocrates’ list, nor was it to be expected 
that, quoting from memory, Cicero would take the same ex- 
amples that Isocrates uses. The more essential point of 
similarity is that Cicero adopts from Isocrates the form of the 
argument with all its inconsistencies. He recognizes the 
difficulty which presents itself to anyone who attempts to 
prove that oratory was part of the equipment of the Roman 
heroes,! but contents himself with a reaffirmation of his belief 
that they were orators (I, 13, 58). 

Thus we have seen Isocrates claiming Athenian heroes as 
orators on grounds of barest probability and Cicero following 
him with a similar list of orators about whom he uses exactly 

1T, 9, 37 (Antonius objects to Crassus’ view of the value of oratory): 
Quid? in Numa Pompilio, quid? in Servio Tullio, quid? in ceteris regibus, 
quorum multa sunt eximia ad constituendam rem publicam, num elo- 
quentiae vestigium apparet? Quid? exactis regibus, tametsi ipsam 


exactionem mente, non lingua perfectam L. Bruti esse cernimus, sed dein- 
,ceps omnia nonne plena consiliorum, inania verborum videmus? 
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the same line of argument that Isocrates uses. He then 
adapts this to Roman oratory and makes similar claims on 
the basis of similar evidence in regard to them. This parallel- 
ism between Isocrates and Cicero leads us to the conclusion 
that Cicero is using Isocrates as his authority. 

This view is strengthened if we contrast other treatments of 
the history of oratory, e. g., Quintilian (Inst. Orat., X, 1, 76 ff.; 
cf. III, 1, 12) gives a wholly orthodox list of orators. He does 
not include even Pericles. 

In other writers we find a varied treatment of the oratorical 
ability of these men, according as the author inclines to one 
side or the other of the conflict between rhetoric and phi- 
losophy. Plutarch, to be sure, relates the story about The- 
mistocles’ composing and rehearsing speeches while the other 
boys were playing. But in the same chapter he goes out of 
his way to deny the influences of rhetoric on Themistocles. 
After denying the statement of Stesimbrotus that Themisto- 
cles had studied with Anaxagoras, he proceeds to form a 
school for Mnesiphilus? whom he makes the master of The- 
mistocles. Mnesiphilus, according to Plutarch, was not a 
pjTwp, Nor a guorkds gurdcodos, but a teacher of the wisdom, 
so-called, which was skill in politics and practical sagacity. 
In this he was the successor of Solon. His successors associ- 
ated it with the forensic arts and transferred their sphere of 
activity from public affairs to speaking. These were called 
sophists.2 Now, whether Mnesiphilus is an invention of the 
detractors of Themistocles, as Macan thinks,‘ or an actual 

1 Plut. Themistocles, II (112). 

2 Perrin, Plutarch’s Themistocles and Aristides, p. 180. 

3 Plut. Themist., II (112): waddov oby dv tis mpocéxor Tots Mvnorgldou tov 
Oeuroroxr\éa Tod Ppeapplov (nrwrhv yevéerOar éyouow, obTE PHTopos SvTos obreE 
TOV puotkGy KAnOevTwy yrroab¢ur, AAG THY Kadovperny coglay, obaay 5é davérnra 
TonTiKny Kal Spacrnprov obveow, emiryjdevua TeToinuevov Kal dragwfovros damep 
alpecw é& dtadoxfs ard Dodwvos Hy ot pera Taira dixavixats pltavres Téxvats 
xal perayayovtes amd Tv Tpdkewy tiv aoKnow él Tovs Adyous, GoytaTal mpoo- 


nyopebvOnoar. 
4 Note on Herod., VIII, 57. 
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personage, the purpose of Plutarch in this passage is plain. 
He is emphasizing the point that Themistocles was free from 
the influence of the rhetoricians. The statement that the 
connection between rodcriK? Sevdrns and Adyo. was not made 
until after the time of Themistocles could not have come from 
an author like Cicero who was following Isocrates. 

The attempt to claim Themistocles as the product of some 
school was a very old one, and probably antedated Isocrates." 
At least Thucydides seems to have some such story in mind 
in the tribute to Themistocles in I, 138. He emphasizes the 
natural ability of Themistocles (oixeia fvvecee—picews Suvapet), 
apparently with the intention of refuting the slanders of 
Stesimbrotus. The same question is raised in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (IV, 2, 2): ruvPavoévov tivds rotepov OeutorokAts 
dua ouvovoiay tids Tov copay i yloe Tocobrov dinveyke TOV 
TONUT Os). «- 

But it would be apart from my main purpose to pursue this 
point any further. More important for the particular subject 
in hand is the fact that Thucydides in his summary of the 
virtues of Themistocles makes no mention of his oratorical 
ability. Similarly in Xen. Mem., II, 6, 13, Themistocles is 
contrasted with Pericles, and the possession of wonderful 
oratory is denied him. In the Symposium Themistocles, 
Pericles and Solon are noticed but without mention of Aédyos.3 

These passages from Quintilian, Plutarch, Thucydides and 
Xenophon serve to show the way Themistocles was regarded 
by a writer not an Isocratean. I shall now give some examples 
to show the influence of the views of Isocrates. 

1 The stories may have started with Stesimbrotus (v. Perrin, pp. 32, 


33) and have been attempts to malign him, but the intent of such accounts 
as that furnished by Plutarch is quite different. 


a. . « Fixovoa pev dre Tepuxdfs mods éxlarairo, as érqdwy rp modee 


érole. aitiy gudreiv adrév.”’ “ Beuorokris 5¢ ws erolnce Thy wodAW yidely 
airév;” “Md Al’ obk érddwr, ANd meprdWas re &yabdy abry.”” 
* Xen. Symp., VIII, 39: . . . oxemréov pév cor rota émiorépevos Oeutorokd Fis 


ixavds éyévero ri ‘ENAdSa e\eWepody, oxerréov S¢ moth more eEldds Tlepuxd js 
Kpariotos éd6xer 7 marplde cbyBoudos elvat, GOpntéov S& Kal ws more DVdrwv 
grrocopioas vouous Kpatlarous TH moder KaTEOnKEY. . 
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The Oratio Funebris ascribed to Lysias is generally ac- 
knowledged to be spurious. Blass! recognizes a close relation 
between it and the Panegyricus of Isocrates, It is not sur- 
prising, then, to find an additional resemblance between the 
judgment of the Ps. Lysias on Themistocles, and that ex- 
pressed by Isocrates. [Lys.] II, 42: Oeusoroxdéa, ixaverarov 
elrety kal yvOvat xat mpaéac (= rhetoric, philosophy, states- 
manship). 

Nicolaus Sophista is very clearly following the Isocratean 
view in his Encomium Themistoclis. W., I, 338: ed uév odp 
OeuorokANs “ova Kkatopboby Ta modeuou Sevvds, AOyw Sé wu) KADELoT KEL 
devorepos, ovdéy av mpotpyou jv ta Oeurorokdéous drekeNOctv-: vodv 
6€ Ta & Kalp@ Kometrar Tov Era.voy, érions STA pedEeTHOaS Kal 
doyous. 

And at the end of the Encomium, W., I, 340: jv mavra 
juty Ta Oewsoroxdéous dreEeNOetyv, el NOywv loxds KaTa Oemworokr€Ea 
raphy. 

Maximus Planudes includes Themistocles and Miltiades in a 
list of orator-statesmen. W., V, 214: wévre elol pnropixal, 
pla pev  mpatn Kal Kupwwratn  dvtiotpogos Tn gidocogia n 
éxpnaato Ilv8ayopas Kal Zwkparns kai Iddarwv, . . . devtépa % 
dvriarpogos Ty moduTiKn Hs Hynoavto Medriddns cal Kiuwy kal 
OeutorokAfs: otro yap pndév cvyypagoyuevon EwoNtTevovTo. Cf. a 
similar statement in Doxapater, Prol. ad Rhet., W., VI, 24. 
We have much the same statement in Sopater, Prol. ad Aristid. 
(ed. Jebb., vol. I) rpets gopal pnrépwr yeyovacw: Gv h wev Tpwrn 
dypiguws ednyev, fs éote OewsoroxAys kai Ilepuxds Kal of kar’ 
éxelvous PHTOpEs. 

I have selected Themistocles for this detailed treatment 
because he alone of the statesmen mentioned by Isocrates is 
noticed by other writers in such a way as to afford a satis- 
factory comparison. So far as I have observed, no writers 

1 Attische Beredsamkeit, I?, pp. 438-447. According to Wilamowitz 


(Hermes, 35 (1900), p. 30) the oration was inserted in the Lysianic corpus 
about the beginning of the third century. 
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notice oratorical ability in Solon or Clisthenes. An interest- 
ing parallel to Isocrates’ list of statesmen-orators is afforded 
us by Plato in the Gorgias (503 ff.). After Socrates has 
gained from Callicles the admission that there are two kinds 
of rhetoric, one mere flattery (kodaxeia ay ein cal aioxpa dnunyo- 
pia), the other noble (76 6’ érepov xaddv, 7d rapackevafe drws 
ds BeXrioTaL Zoovrae Tay TodTav ai Yuxai), he asks Callicles to 
name an example of the latter kind of rhetoric. Callicles 
knows of no contemporaneous £#7wp who satisfies the con- 
ditions, but claims that Themistocles, Cimon, Miltiades and 
Pericles possessed the noble rhetoric (503c: KAA. Ti 6€; 
OeproroKréa ovK akoves avdpa ayabdv yeyovéra kai Kipwva kal 
MeAradnv kat TlepexX€a tovrovl tov veworl TeTedXeuTHKOTA, OD Kal ov 
&knKxoas; 515 C: DQ... . elwé wepl éxeivwy tT&v avipGv av drAlyw 
mpotepov édevyes, ef Ere cour doxodow ayabol modirar yeyovevat, 
TlepuxAfis kal Kivwv cal Midreddns cal OeuroroxAfs, KAA. ’’Epot- 
ve). Socrates then shows that the citizens were worse when 
these statesmen retired from public life than when they 
entered it, moreover that Themistocles, Cimon and Miltiades 
had suffered at the hands of the populace they tried to control. 
Consequently they possessed neither the noble nor the flatter- 
ing rhetoric. (517A: ef otro. phropes joav, ovre TH adnOwp 
pntopuy éxpavtro—od yap dy é€érecov—otre rq Kodaxixy.) A 
more complete negation of Isocrates’ theories it would be hard 
to find. Plato not only denies that the statesmen possessed 
any pyropixn, but ascribes the corruption of Athens to the 
men whom Isocrates makes her greatest heroes. It is highly 
probable that Isocrates had this attack of Plato’s in his mind 


when he wrote the passages in the Antidosis dealing with these 
statesmen.’ 


Both writers speak of the value of oratory in promoting good 


? Plutarch (Cimon, 4) and Nepos (Cimon, 2, 1) imply that Cimon was 
not distinguished as an orator. 

*Cf. Nestle in Philologus, LXX (= XXIV), 1911, p. 11. For the dis- 
cussion of these men in Aristides, v. Chap. 4. 
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morals. Isocrates, Ant., 255: rotrw (i. €., dyw), Kal rods 
Kakovs €€ENEYVXOMEY kal TOUS GyaDods EYKwWULdlomer. 
dud Tobrou Tods 7’ avonrous Tavdevouev Kal Tods ypovimous Sokiuatouer. 

Similarly Cicero, De Orat., II, 9, 35: Quis cohortari ad 
virtutem ardentius, quis a vitiis acrius revocare, quis vituperare 
amprobos asperius, quis laudare bonos ornatius . . . potest? 

Isocrates, Ant., 60: évOuunbnre 5€ mpds buds abrots, ed doxd 
Tots dyos dtagbeipey tos vewrépovs GAAG we TPOTpPETELY 
ém’ dpernv. ... 

Ant., 67: .. . mwdvres of Néoyor mpds adperiv Kal Sdixacoodvnv 
guvrelvovow. 

Ant., 84: ’AdAd phy Kal r&v éml THY cwypoobyny Kal THY SuKkato- 
olvnv mpooTotovpéevwy mpotperev Huets av adAnOécrepor Kal xpn- 
OLULWTEPOL Yavetyev OvTES. 

In the Brutus (6, 23) we have these words: . . . dicendi 
autem me non tam fructus et gloria quam studium ipsum 
exercitatioque delectat. . . . Dicere enim bene nemo potest, 
nisi qui prudenter intellegit. Quare qui eloquentiae verae 
dat operam, dat prudentiae, qua ne maximis quidem in bellis 
aequo animo carere quisquam potest. 

Here we see emphasis laid on the benefits produced by 
rhetoric on the speaker himself. This view, that speaking 
improves the character, we find as one of the fundamental! 
principles of Isocrates’ system. This is best presented in 
Ant., 277: €reira r&v rpdkewy Tav ocvvrevovody mpos thy brdbecw 
exdekerar Tas mperwbeotatras Kal partoTa oupdepovoas: 6 dé Tas 
TovavTas ouvebifouevos Oewpety Kal doxyavey ob povoy mepl Tov 
éveot@ta Oyov adda Kal wepl Tas GAXas mpdkeas tHv ab’rny eEEr 
tavTnv divamy, wob’ Gua To AEeyerv eb Kal TO Ypovety TapayerncETat 
Tots Ytdogdyus Kal yLAoTivws pds TOs hOyous dLaKeLpevots. 

In this passage Isocrates is telling how the study of oratory 
serves to make men airév Bedriovs . . . Kal mdelovos akious. 
The orator in his search for material will acquire the habits of 
thought which will make him superior to his fellows in action 
as wellasinspeech. Wesee that in both Cicero and Isocrates 
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the same result follows: 76 \éyew €6 (= eloquentia) brings 
with it ro gpovety (= prudentia). 


Both Isocrates and Cicero defend not only the practice of 
oratory but the teaching of it as well. Isocrates rebukes the 
inconsistency of those who admire oratory but condemn the 
study of it. 

Ant., 246: (mdodor rods Karas xphofa TG Oyw duvapevous, 
émiriyudor 6€ TV vewrepwv Tots Tuxelv Tabrns Tis TLULTs BovdopeEvors. 
kTd. . . « (249) 6 6’ ob pdvov rapaxis onyuelov éorw adda Kal THs 
mepl Tous Oeovs O\vywpias: THY wey yap Ilebw piav T&v GeGv vouifovo 
elvat Kal THY TOA OpGor Kab’ exacrov Tov evavTov Avalav a’Tn 
qovoupevnyv, Tovs dé THS Suvapews 7s 7 Oeds Exe weTaTXELY Bovdopevous 
as Kaxod mpaypuatos ériOupodvras dragbeipecbat pacw. 

The Athenians get their supremacy from their superior 
education. Therefore all ought to favor the culture of the 
mind—the highest of human pursuits. Ant., 293: avrol 
mpoexeTe Kal Siayepere TV GANwY . . . TH Kal TPds THY Ppovnow 
kal mpods Tovs Aoyous Gpevov weradeDoOa Tav GdAAwWY. (302)... 
mepl dé thy madelay dravres av Huds mpwrevev Tpoxpivecay. (304) 
hv oby owyporare, THs wey Tapaxfs Tavoecbe Tav’Tns, . . . TpO- 
TpepeTe THY vewTEpwy Todls Biov tkavoyv KEeKTNMEVOUS "kal oXOAnY aye 
duvapevous eri Thy madelay kal THY aoKnoww THY ToLavTHV. 

Similarly Cicero (Orator, 41, 142): Nam si vitiosum est dicere 
ornate, pellatur omnino e civitate eloquentia; sin ea non 
modo eos ornat penes quos est, sed etiam iuvat universam rem 
publicam, cur aut discere turpe est quod scire honestum est 
aut quod posse pulcherrimum est id non gloriosum est docere ? 


The objection may be raised that while Cicero resembles 
Isocrates in these passages, the resemblance is due not to the 
fact that Cicero followed Isocrates, but that both copied 
earlier writers, Gorgias and Protagoras. Nestle! has shown 
that many of Isocrates’ ideas were not original with him, but 
merely adaptations of the work of older sophists. Of the 

1 Philologus, LXX (= XXIV), 1911, pp. 1 ff. 
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ideas that we have found common to Isocrates and Cicero 
that of the origin of civilization is derived by Isocrates from 
Gorgias or Protagoras or both. But a study of the passages 
in which Cicero mentions Gorgias and Protagoras reveals 
hardly more than a possibility that Cicero was acquainted 
with the writings of these sophists. There is nothing in his 
treatment of these men which shows that Cicero felt for them 
the admiration which he felt for Isocrates, nor is there any 
passage in which Cicero definitely quotes from Gorgias or 
Protagoras, as he does from Isocrates. I consider it, there- 
fore, highly improbable that Cicero went further back than 
Isocrates for his point of view. 


SUMMARY 


I have shown Isocratean influence in Cicero’s theory that 
the orator should be able to speak on any subject but need 
know but little of the details of the subject about which he 
speaks; that the orator is the source from which flow all the 
forces that produce civilization and government; that the 
orator is the best statesman, and also a teacher of morals; 
furthermore that his profession is so honorable as to lend 
dignity even to the teaching of it. These ideas form the 
background of the De Oratore and Orator. On this Cicero 
puts the details of his picture, drawing them probably from 
many sources. In pointing out the underlying Isocratean 
elements in the Ciceronian works I hope I have shown the 
futility of attempting to assign any one contemporaneous 

1 Philologus, LXX (= XXIV), 1911, pp. 11 ff.; 24 ff. To Nestle’s account 
of the passages showing the influence of Gorgias on Isocrates should be added 
the following: Gorgias thought that every subject could best be treated 
by the orator. Cic. De Inv., I, 5, 7: Nam Gorgias Leontinus, antiquissi- 
mus fere rhetor, omnibus de rebus oratorem optime posse dicere existi- 
mavit. This statement Cicero probably drew from Plato’s Gorgias, 457A: 
Suvards pev yap mpds anavras éotw 6 phnrwp Kal wept mavros heyev. I have 
shown above (pp. 30 ff.) that this universality of subject is one of the 
characteristics of Isocrates, which we may now put down as part of his 
debt to Gorgias. 
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rhetorician or philosopher as the source for Cicero’s work.! 
The limitations of this treatise do not permit me to discuss 
the theories of von Arnim? who thinks Cicero utilized Philo, 
or Kroll? who opposes von Arnim and finds traces of the 
influence of Antiochus. These I hope to take up later in a 
discussion of the sources of the De Oratore. 


1 De Inv., II, 3, 8, seems to imply that Cicero had been anticipated in 
his union of the Isocratean and Aristotelian systems. But the language 
is too indefinite to permit us to identify the persons referred to by posteri- 
oribus. At any rate the last sentence of the section (quos ipsos simul 
atque illos superiores nos nobis omnes, quoad facultas tulit, proposuimus) 
clearly indicates that Cicero did not merely draw upon a compilator, but 
went to the original sources. 

2 Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa, pp. 97 ff. 

> Rhein. Mus. 58 (1903), 552 ff. Cf. Ammon in Jahresbericht, 126 


(1905), 169 f. 


DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS 


In Dionysius of Halicarnassus we find another exponent of 
the doctrines of Isocrates. Dionysius, like Cicero, supports 
the union of philosophy and rhetoric under the leadership of 
rhetoric,! and, like Cicero, he has two enemies to face: on one 
side the rhetoricians who denied the value of philosophy and 
in fact all forms of liberal education:? on the other side the 
philosophers who attempted to claim all that was good in 
rhetoric as the work of philosophy. He resembled Cicero 
also in opposing the narrow conception of Atticism that was 
put forward with vigor at that time. Chapter 52 of the De 
Thucydide is undoubtedly aimed at the same school of 
Atticists that Cicero attacked. This school, while calling 
themselves “ Attici,’’ restricted themselves so closely in the 
choice of models as to arouse the just anger of Cicero. Lysias 
and Thucydides were the authors whom they proposed to 
imitate. Between the Atticism of this school and the 
Atticism of Dionysius there is a vast difference. In fact the 
use of the same term to describe both movements, while 
apparently unavoidable, is apt to lead to confusion of thought. 
Dionysius as an Atticist strove to imitate the best in a wide 
range of Greek authors. His classical period does not end 
till Demosthenes, whom he considers the greatest of the 
Attic orators. The same statement holds true of Cicero. 

1De Orat. Ant., I (445): % dpxaia kal girdcogos pnropiky. 

Ad Pomp., I (757): ts gudocdyou pytopikis. 6 (784): riv giddcogor 
PNTOPLKHY. 

2De Orat. Ant., I (446): érépa 5é€ rus emt rip éxelvys mapeNotoa raéww, 
ayopnros avat6ela Oeatpixy Kal avaywyos kal ore grdogogias ore &ANov watdeb- 
patos obdevos pererAnguta édevbeplov. 

3Ep. Ad Amm., 2 (722): rotro 6) memolnka, Bédriore ’Aupate, THs TE 
adAnOelas mpovoobpevos, . . . Kal THs aravTwy TGV mepl Tovs mohTLKOds Adyous 
éorrovdakérwy xapitos’ twa pw) 7008’ broraBwouw, bt. wavTa wepieingpey 7H 
FEpiTarnrik) prrocoypia Ta PHTOpLKA TapayyéAuaTa. 

4 Brut., 285, 287; Or., 32. Cf. Schmid, Atticismus, I, p. 7, n. 9. 
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Hence it is plain that Cicero and Dionysius belong together 
as the representatives of Atticism in the broad sense of the 
word. 

But their study of Attic models brought them something 
more than principles of style. Such a course might, indeed, 
have produced a style purer than that of the contemporary 
Asianic orators, and fuller and richer than that affected by the 
Roman Attici. It would, however, hardly have raised them 
above the level of the ordinary rhetoricians. The distinctive 
part of their system is the combination of rhetoric and phi- 
losophy, and in this Dionysius takes as his models the older 
rhetoricians of whom Isocrates was the best example.t But 
Dionysius is a generation later than Cicero, and the lapse of a 
generation has brought large changes in the field of rhetoric. 
The revival of the old sophistical ideal has gone far enough to 
make such a defense and reconstruction as Cicero gives us 
quite unnecessary.? Dionysius does not argue in favor of his 
theory, but his attitude toward the whole subject of rhetoric 
reveals the avowed Isocratean. Another reason for the 
difference between Dionysius and Cicero lies in the nature of 
their treatises. In a critical treatise on style there is not the 
room for a discussion of the purposes and aims of oratory 
such as we find in Cicero. Consequently, we shall find in 

1The introduction to the treatise Iepl t&év dpxalwy fpnrépwr, passim; 
also in the chapter on Isocrates, 4 (543): Kal éywyé ynue xphvat rods weANOVTAS 
odxt mépos TL THs ToduTiKAs Suvvduews AAR’ SAnv adriy KrhcacOar TodTov Exew 
Tov prTopa dia xetpds. Kal el ris Emrrpdeber tiv adnOwhy grrocoglary, ph Td 
Dewpnrikdv abrijs udvoy ayar&v adda kal TOT paKTeKdy, und’ ay Sv adros &duTov 
éfer Biov, Taira mpoarpobpevos, aX’ &€ Gy modrods HvedHoer, Tapakedevoaiunv 
ay abt@ thy éxelvov Tod PHropos ppetobar Tpoalpecw. 

Cf. Christ-Schmid, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur, II, 1 (5th 
ed.), p. 356: Das rhetorische System, das seinen Schriften zugrunde liegt, 


stellt ein nicht sehr klares Kompromiss aus platonischen, isokratischen, 


peripatetischen (aristotelischen und theophrastischen) und stoischen 
Elementen dar. 


2 De Orat. Ant., 2, 3 (447-449). 
* A closer parallel to Cicero could probably be established if we had 
the lost treatise ‘Ywép ris ToNTLKHS prrdogoglas mpds Tods KaTaTtpéxovTas ait is 


&dikws. De Thuc., 2 (814). 
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Dionysius little that discusses directly the ideals of oratory 
presented by Isocrates, but we must arrive at his point of view 
rather by consideration ofhis general attitude toward rhetoric, 
and by utilizing hints that he drops here and there. 

It is in the preface to the treatise On the Ancient Orators 
that we find the fullest account of the ideal rhetoric. There 
Dionysius sketches briefly the vicissitudes through which 
girocogos pnropixn has passed. I give a summary of his 
account. 

‘Our age is an age of improvement in many respects; particu- 
larly because the practice of ‘ political oratory” (rs 7ept 
Tovs moXuTiKovs Adyous émwedeias) has increased. For the old 
philosophic rhetoric (7 apxaia kal guddcogos pnropixn) decayed 
after the time of Alexander, and almost disappeared. Into 
its place there came a usurper, partaking neither of phi- 
losophy nor any other liberal study.1 This deceived the 
people and appropriated the offices in the state that belonged 
to the philosophic rhetoric. So the Attic Muse was deposed 
from her rightful position by a barbarian stranger. But time 
has restored the old sound rhetoric and expelled the usurper. 
We ought to be glad that the change has been so rapid. It 
has spread to all except a few Asiatic cities. The change has 
been due to Rome and the wisdom of her rulers, under whose 
guidance sound wisdom (76 gpévipov)? has increased, and folly 
has been compelled to learn sense. Therefore the present 
age is producing histories, political and philosophical treatises 
in large numbers. The interest in empty oratory will hardly 

1 Compare the remarks of Crassus on the appearance of Latin magistr1 
dicendi in Rome, Cicero De Orat., III, 24, 93: Verborum eligendorum et 
conlocandorum et concludendorum facilis est vel ratio vel sine ratione 
ipsa exercitatio; rerum est silva magna, quam cum Graeci iam non tenerent, 
ob eamque causam iuventus nostra dedisceret paene discendo, etiam 
Latini, si dis placet, hoc biennio magistri dicendi exstiterunt; quos ego 
censor edicto meo sustuleram, non quo, ut nescio quos dicere aiebant, acui 
ingenia adulescentium nollem, sed contra ingenia obtundi nolui, cor- 
roborari impudentiam. 

2Compare Isocrates’ gpovelv, ygpdvnots, ygpdvos in connection with 
Neyer. 
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last more than a generation. My purpose in this treatise is 
to explain which of the ancient orators are most valuable to 
those pursuing political philosophy (rots doxotou ray woderexyy 
gidogogiar).’ 

There are several points in this passage that show the 
influence of Isocrates. In the first place the dpxata kai 
giddcoges pnropixh which he later calls cwgypwy can be none 
other than the system of which Isocrates was the best expo- 
nent.!. The content of the adjective guddcoges applied to rhet- 
oric can best be explained by comparing De Isoc., 4 (543, 544): 
kal el tis émiryndeber THY GANOLYAY YLtrOTOGLAaY, MH TO 
Oewpnrikor? aris udvov ayaréy GdXa Kal TO TpaktiKdy, und’ ay’ Gv 
airos &durov eer Biov, radta tpoarpotpevos adr’ && Gv todAods WeyeE- 
Anoe, Tapakedevoaiuny av a’TG rHv exelvov ToD PHTopos pipetobar 
mpoatpestv. This is exactly Isocrates’ attitude toward phi- 
losophy, as we have seen from such passages as Antidosis, 180 
ff.,271; Adv. Soph., 2-8; Ant., 262; Panath., 26. Asimilar use 
of the word gidocogia and related words appears elsewhere in 
this passage. In chapter 2 (447) the men who have brought 
about the restoration of the true rhetoric are called rods 
aupgirocogobytas avOpwrovs. In chapter 4 (450) the study of 
the ancient orators is said to be necessary to those dcxodou Hv 
TonTiKyy gtrocogiay. Dionysius also wrote in defence of 
“political philosophy.”” (De Thuc., 2 (814) ... mpaypa- 
tetas, iv ovverakdunv brép ris moXduTiKhs gtdocoglas mpds Tovs 
kaTarpéxovras aris adixws.) This odttix} gidrocogia can 

1 The contest between Dionysius and the Asian school was not merely 
over style. It was a contest of giddcogos pnropixh against avaidera OearpKt 
otre didogogias obre &ddov wadebuaros oddevds pereAnguia, t. e., Of learning 
against ignorance. v. Kaibel in Hermes, XX (1885), 509, who has noticed 


this connection between Isocrates and Dionysius. v. also Rohde in Rh. 
Mus., XLI (1886), 175. 

*In Ant. Rom., II, 21, 1, he adopts the same attitude toward the 
philosophy which is only theoretical. ’AAX’ imp wey robrwv (i. e., the 
meaning of myths) rots abré udvov 7d Oewpnrixdy THs gidogoglas Leépos azro- 
TeTunuevors &pelabw oKoTelv, THs 5’ b7d ‘Pwubdov Kkatraorabelons modtrelas kal 
Tad€ HYNoTdunv ioropias &éta. 
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hardly be anything except rhetoric regarded from the Iso- 
cratean standpoint as a preparation for public life. 

We have also seen that Isocrates considered his course as 
the best preparation for public life. Dionysius holds the same 
view. One of the wrongs done by the usurping rhetoric was 
that it deprived the “ philosophic rhetoric ’’ of the leader- 
ship in the state which was its lawful possession. De Orat. 
Ant., I (446): érépa 6€ Tis . . . Tas Timas Kal Tas mpooracias 
T@V TOdEwWY, As Eder THY GiAdcOgor ExeELY, Els EaUTIY avNnpTHoaTO. 

It is interesting to notice the variety of results that have 
come from the rehabilitation of the dépxaia pnropiKy. 

De Orat. Ant., 4 (449): rovyaprou roddal wey istopiar orovd7js 
afar ypagovrat Tots viv, moAddol dé oyou qoAdtTLKOL xapievTes 
éxgepovTat girdcogot Te ouvTakers ov pa Ala ebkatagpovynror &dAdaL 
T€ TWodAal kal kadai mpayyuaretar Kal ‘Pwualos cai EdAnow ed 
wara dreorovdacuevar mpoeAnd\vOact re Kal mpoeNevoovTar KaTa TO 
eixos. It is difficult to say to what works Dionysius here 
refers. Egger (Denys d’Halicarnasse, p. 42) suggests that by 
ioropiac he means the work of Diodorus Siculus, and by oyor 
moXttixol and giddcoga cuvraées the rhetorical and philosophical 
works of Cicero—a conjecture which is very tempting in view 

1Cf. De Isoc., I (534): €éwedy raxicta dvip eyeero, PtNocodlas 
éeripnoe. 

De Isoc., 1 (537): mAodrov dcov oddels Tay amd pirocogias xpnuaricapévew 
TepiTong apevos. 

De Isoc., 12 (558): xara 6¢ Thy Naumpornta T&v brodecewy Kal TO PLAbGO- 
pov Tis Tpoatpécews. 

Ibid., dc0r girocbguws Tod pabhuatos robrov (pnropikfs) mpoéornaar. 

Ad Pomp., 4 (777): mpa&rov pev yap tas brobéces Tay toropiay e&edeEaTo 
Kaas Kal weyadorperets kal avipl ygiriocdym mpoonkotoas. 

The discussion of political questions, according to Dionysius, belongs 
to the orator rather than the philosopher. In speaking of Plato’s failure 
in writing on such subjects he says (De Dem., 23, 1025, 1026), xdpot ye 
qondakus ere elreiy ext r&v Towbrwy abrod byw, 6 merolnrat rap’ ‘Ounpw 
mpos Thy 'Agpodirny 6 Lets heywr 

Ob rou, Téexvov éuov, dé50Tat Todeunva Epya, 
adda ob y’ imepdervra perépxeo Epya yaporo 


Lwxparixev bradoywvr, tadra 6& wodureKols Kal pHropow avdpdor pedjoe. 
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of the close connection that exists between Cicero and Di- 
onysius in general principles. It is more probable, however, 
that the reference is to the works of some of the archaizing 
school contemporary with Dionysius, e. g., the histories and 
speeches of Messalla. The benefits of the ‘“‘ philosophic 
rhetoric’ as here presented are not so far reaching as those 
described by Isocrates, but the difference is one of quantity 
rather than quality. In both writers rhetoric is the basis 
for sound work in other spheres. 

In chapter 4 (450) Dionysius describes the subject that he 
has chosen: iad0ecw rod ddyou KoLtvgy Kal ptdavOpwror kal 
mrcora Suvayernv OpEeAF oat AaBav. This meets the demands 
of Isocrates, Ant., 276: mp&rov ev yap 6 heyer } Ypagew Tpoat- 
povpevos Aovyous akious ératvou Kal Tits obK oT Orws ToLNnoETAaL TAS 
brobéces GOikous } pKpds 7) wept Tav ldlwy cvuBoralwy adda peyadas 
Kal Kadas Kal ptXNavéOpwmous Kal Tepl TaYV KOLY GY TpayyaTwr. 

We have seen in the introduction to the treatise De Oratori- 
bus Antiquis indications that Dionysius was a follower of 
Isocrates. This is plainly stated in the essay on Isocrates. In 
chapter I he sketches Isocrates’ career. The material is 
almost entirely from Isocrates’ own works. The significant 
point for us is that he accepts Isocrates’ claim to be more 
than a common rhetorician. I give the most important 
portions. 

I (535): émOuuar € ddéns kal rod tpwredoa Tapa Tots “ EdAnow 
ért gogia' xabarep atros elpnxev, xl Td ypadev & dtavonbein 
Karéguyev, ov rept pixpav THY Tpoalpeciy Tototmevos ovde TrEpl T&V 
idiwy cuuPoraiwy od€ brép Gv addot Tivés Tov ToTE GogiaTav, TeEpl 
de Tov ‘EXAnvixay xai Baorhukv <Kal roditixkdv mpayudrwv > ,2 & 
av vredkauBave Tas TE TOAELS &iewvov oiknoecbar kal robs idwWras 
éridoow Ee mpos apeTnv. 

His great service was to reform rhetoric and make it prac- 
tical. 


1Cf. De Demosth., 51 (1112): dpav ye 5} robrous rods Oavyatouévous él 
gogla kai kpatlorwy Noywv ToinTas vourfouevous Iaoxpa Tv kai IlAdtwra, 
* Panath., 11; cf. Ant., 46. 
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I (536): weguppévny te rapadaBav rv &oKxnow T&v dOywv bd 
Tav rept Topyiay kal Ipwraydpay cogiotév mp&ros éxwpnoe aro 
TaV EproTiK@v Te Kal pvotkGv' eri rods mwoNuTiKo’s Kal mepl adriy 
oroviavav thy érvothnuny duetedeoer, &E ts, Gs gnow aiTos, TO 
BovretvecOar kal N€vyerv kal TpaTTELy TA GUM YEPOYTA 
Tapayiverar Tots pabovow.” 

He recognizes Isocrates as the most famous man of his 
time; I (536): émugavéoraros 5€ yevouevos Tav KaTa Tov avTov 
akmacavrwy xpovov. 

He also notes the variety of pursuits which the pupils of 
Isocrates followed; I (536): of mwéev & Tots dixavexots éyévovTo 
Gpistor Adyous, of 6’ éy TH TodtTEvVecPar Kal Ta KOL_Wa TpaTTeELV 
dunveykay, [kat] &dou dé Tas Kowds Tov ‘ENAjvwr te kal BapBapwv 
mpakeas aveypawar. 

The nobility of subject in the works of Isocrates which 
Dionysius alludes to in the first chapter, he takes up at great 
length beginning with chapter four and continuing through 
chapter ten. This passage, comprising more than a quarter 
of the whole treatise, is the more remarkable because in the 
criticisms of the other orators the subject matter is touched 
on but lightly, or wholly ignored, and the treatise is devoted 
almost entirely to a discussion of style. On the style of 
Isocrates, however, he does not have so much to say, nor does 
he always speak of it with approval. For the subject matter 
he has nothing but the most fulsome praise. In Dionysius’ 
opinion Isocrates provides in his orations the best of instruc- 
tion in ethics and politics, and surpasses the philosophers in 
their own field. I give below the passages from chapters four 
to ten bearing on this subject: 

4 (543): .. . dea mepl riy mpaypyarixny oixovopulay éorly ayaba 
TOANG pelfova éote wap’ lookpare Kal Kpelrrova, wadiota 6 7 
Tpoaipects TGV AOYwY, TEP ovs EoTOvdale, Kal TOV brolEcEWY Td 
KaAXos, év als Erovetto Tas duaTpiBas. é&& Gv od Eve devods povov 
amepyacat ay Tovs mpocéxovtas alt@ Tov votv, GAG kai Ta HON 


1Cf. Isoc. Hel., 1-5, and p. 19. Panath., 26 ff. 
2 Cf. Isoc. Ep., V, 4; Ant., 255 ff.; 271 ff. and p. 3. 
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orovéatous, olkw re xal rodeEL Kal dy TH EAAGSe xpnGi- 
povs. xkpariora yap 54 madebpara mpds aperiy ev Tots "looxparous 
éariv edpety Noyous. Kal Cywyé one xphvar Tovs uedAOVTAS OVX! MEpOS 
Te Tis TmoduTiKhs Suvdwews GAN’ SAqv aithy Krncacbar rovTov Exew 
Tov phropa da xecpds. Kal et tis ExiTndever THY AAnOTY grrocogiar, 
bh TO Oewpntikov airis povov ayarGv adda kal TO TpaKTLKOY, 
pnd’ dy’ Gv ards &durov eer Blov, radra mpoarpotpmevos, ad’ e Gv 
qoAdovs M@vEAHoE, Tapakerevoalunyv av alt@ TH Exetvov TOU PHTopos 
pupetobar mpoaipeouy. 

5 (544): rls yap ovx dy yévorro guddroNis Te Kal gudOdnuos 7 
tis ovk dy émitndevoee THY TOALTLKIY KadoKayablay avayvols aiTov 
tov IlavnyvpiKkdv; ev w dreEr@ov KrX.? 

6 (546): ris 6’ obk av ayamnoee peyebos Exwy dvnp kal duvdapews 
TWos HYoUpmEvos, & pds Pidirmoyv aitG Tov Maxedova yéypamrar; 
ois a&ot KTX. 

6 (547): moAd yap avayKn Tols dvayryvwcKovras Tatra 
dvvaoras ypovnuaros TE petCovos UromiumAacGar Kal uadAov ércOupety 
THS ApeTas. 

7 (547): Tis dé dy paddov él rH Sixatootvnv Kal rHv eboeBecar 
mpotpeyatro® Kab’ éxaorov te avdpa idia Kal xowy Tas wodes SAas 
tov Ilepi ris eipnvns Noyou; év yap 57 TobTw KTH. 

7 (549): tobrwy yap oik od’ et tis dv  Bedrlous # adnOeorépous 
H waddov mpérovtas girocogia divatto Ndyous elmety. 

8 (549): ris 6 rov ’"Apeorayitixoy dvayvodls Noyov obK dy yévotTO 
Koomiwtepos, 7) Tis oik Gy Oavudoee THy ériBornV TOD pHTopos; bs 
éroAunoe StarexOfvar KTr. 

9 (551): Tis 5’ dy paddov meicee kal rod Kal dvdpas Tod 
phropos To\Naxy Mev Kal GAAy, udAcoTa 8 ev T®@ pos Aakedatpovious 
ypaverte Noy, Os Ervypayerar wev ’Apxidapos, KTA. 

9 (554): Tadra yap ob Aakedatuoviors pdvors oupPovrebey datny 

“CE Tsoc. Ep., IV; 27 Ant, 278;°andp. 3. 

* Cf. Isocrates’ praise of the Panegyricus in Ant., 60: &&OupAOnre dé Tpos 
buas adbrobs, ei Sox rots Adyous Stagbelpew rods vewrépous GANG Ky) Tporpémew ex’ 
dperiy Kai Tobs brép THs Toews KLVSbVOUS. 


* Cf. what Isocrates says about this oration in Ant., 652). . 6 -erl re 
Thy Sikavoobynvy wapakada. 
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Gy aitov tywye GANG Kai Tots &ANos “EAAow kal raow dvOpdrors 
TOAAG KpEetrrov aTavtTwy girocdgwr, of Tédos TOLOdYTAL 
Tov Biov tiv dpeTHy Kal TO Kaddv. 

10 (555): éxwy d€ roddods airod Kal &Adovs dveEcevar Ad-yous 
pos modes TE Kal duvdcras Kal iduwras ypagevras, dv of per els 
Opovorav kal cwypoobyny Ta TAHON TapaKadodow, of dé els pETpLdTHTA 
kal voutmov apxiv tols duvadctas mpodyovow, of 6&€ Kooptovs Trav 
liwray arepyafovrar rods Bious, & det rparrew ekacrov brorWeuEvor, 
dedorxas uy Epa TOD SéovTos 6 Aoyos ExunxvvOy yor, TadTa pev édow. 

In chapter 12 (558) Isocrates is compared with Lysias. kara 
6€ Thy AauTpoTntaTayv brodécewr kal TO YeAXdd0goOr 
THS Tpoatpécews Trclov dtagepew (1. €., "Icoxparny Avaiov) 
4 mados Gvdpa, as 6 Iddtwv elpnxer, el 5€ xph TaANOEs Eireiv, Kal 
TOV &ddwy ATaYTWY pyTopwr, Scot yLdocdygus TOD pabhnyaTos TobToUV 


Tpotatnoay.) 


In the Epistle to Pompeius Geminus we have an illustration 
of the application of this theory to criticism.? In this Epistle 
Dionysius gives his views on Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Philistus and Theopompus. He prefers Herodotus to 
Thucydides for a number of reasons, among which the first 
and most important is his greater skill in choosing the subject.* 
Ad Pomp., 3, 2 (767): mp&rov re kal oxeddv GvayKatoTraror 


1 Cf. also 15 (565), where by way of introduction to the quotation from 
the De Pace, he says: dddoKxwy ws éorw ob pdvov Kpeitruv 4 Sixacoobyn THs 
déuxlas GAG Kal dpedtpwrépa. 

2Cf. Christ-Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, II, 1, (5th 
ed.) p. 356 f.: Ganz unter rhetorisch-isokratischem Standpunkt steht seine 
Auffassung von der Aufgabe des Geschichtschreibers. . . . 

3 Cf, F. Nassal, Aesthetisch-rhetorische Beziehungen zwischen Dionysius 
von Halicarnassus und Cicero, p. 93: ‘‘ Das rhetorische Element in ihrer 
Geschichtsauffassung, wie die Ergétzung durch Wahl eines dankbaren 
Stoffes und rhetorisch aufgeputzte Behandlung desselben, ferner die freie 
Stellung des Historikers dem iiberlieferten Stoff gegenuber atmet ganz 
den Geist der von Isocrates inaugurierte Geschichtschreibung.” Nassal, 
however, does not show any direct connection between Dionysius and 
Isocrates. 
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tpyov aravruv éarl rots ypagovow raow icropias brdbeow exreEacbar 
Kady kal Kexaptopevnyv Tots dvayvwacopevots. otro 
‘Hpddoros kpetrrov poe doxel remounxévar Oovxvdidov.! This criticism 
is repeated in De Imit. and De Thuc. 

De Imit., II, 6, 3 (424): r&v pévror ovyypagéewy “Hpddoros pév 
telpyaorar BeATiov 7d TpayyariKor etdos. 

De Thuc., 5 (820): 6 6’ ‘AXixapvaceds ‘Hpddoros, yevopuevos 
dAlyw mporepov Tv Ileporxdv, mapexreivas dé expe tov Iledozmov- 
ynovakav, THY TE TpayuaTLKY Tpoaipecw él Td petfov eEnveyKe Kal 
Napmpotepov KTH.” 

In similar style he criticises Xenophon and Philistus. 

Ad Pomp., 4 (777): Zevogay 5€ kal Pidvatos of rovrows érakpya- 
cavres ovTe ioes Ouolas elxov o'TE Tpoatpécels. Revoyav pev yap 
‘“Hpodérov fndwris eyevero Kat’ aGugorépouvs To’s XapakTipas, Tov 
TE TOAYLAaTLKOY Kal TOV AEKTLKOV* TPOTOV pev Yap Tas UTOHETELS 
Tov iatopiav éeMeEaro KaNas Kal pEeyadompeTets kal dvipi® 
girocbyw tpoonkovoas. 

Ad Pomp., 5 (779): ®idtoros d€ Oovxvdidy wadrdov < dv > dokevev 
éouxevat Kal Kat’ éxetvov KoouetoPar Tov xapaxThpa. ore yap 
brodeccey eiinge TONVWHEAF Kai KoLv HY [dorep Oovkvéidns], 
adda play Kal Tavtyny ToTLKHY. 

Theopompus, “ the most famous of the pupils of Isocrates,”’ 
naturally comes in for praise. 

Ad Pomp., 6 (782): Oedrouros 5€ Xtos Ertyavécratos TavTwr 
<rév>"Tooxparous wabnr&v yevouevos kal roddovs wey TavnyupiKods, 
moddovs b€ cupBoureutixods cuvTatduevos AOyous ErtaToNds TE TAS 
Xuakas éErvypagouévas kal drobjxas addAas Adyou akias, icropiav 

1Cf. Isoc. Ad Nic., 48: éxetvo 8’ ody gavepév, bre Set robs Bovouévovs F 
Tovey 7} ypapev TL KEXAPLOMEVOY TOTS TOAXNOTS mA TOs B~vEALUwWTATOUS 
T&v hoyww Snrety aA TOvs pvOwSeordrouvs. There is a striking similarity 
between the ideals of the two writers—to produce a pleasing work. 

* His rather unjust judgment on Thucydides is probably influenced by 
his animosity toward the narrow Attici, just as his judgment on Plato is 


warped by the passions of the conflict between philosophers and rhetori- 
cians. 


* Cf. De Imit., II, 6, 3 (426): 6 ue Zeogay ‘Hpoddrov fndwris évyévero 
Kara Te TAS Tpayuatikas dperads. . .. 
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meTpayyarevpevos akos ératvetadar mpdrov wey ths UTODETEWS 
Tay totopiav (kadal yap dugdrepat ... ) Krdr) 

Dionysius applies the same principle to his own work in the 
preface to the Antiquitates Romanae. 

I, I, 2:émeicOnv yap bre Set rods rpoapovpevovs pynueta THs éavTav 
Wux7s Tots émvyvyvouevors Katadumely, . . . Kal TéavTwy paddioTa 
Tovs avaypagovtas taropias, év ais Kabidpdcbar tiv adnIeav 
[wavres] irodauBavouey apxiv vpovnoews te Kal cogias odcar, 
Tpatov wev VTOPETELS Tpoapetcbac KaXas Kal weyadoT p_E- 
wets Kal modAjvy w@ypeXeay Tots Avayvwoomevots YEpod- 
oas k7X. 

I, 2, 1: rHv pev obv brdbecw bre Kadjy elAnga Kal weyadorper 7 Kal 
ToAdots @yedtuov ov pakp&v oitwar denoev AOywy Tots ye 6) wy 


TAVTATAGW aATrElpws EXOVEL TIS KoLVNS toTOpias. 


The first Epistle to Ammaeus furnishes us with additional 
evidence of Dionysius’ attitude toward the older rhetoric. 
Some philosophers of the Peripatetic school have put forward 
the claim that Demosthenes gained his oratorical ability from 
the study of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. Dionysius comes to the 
defence of Demosthenes and proves that the Rhetoric was 
written after most of Demosthenes’ speeches had been de- 
livered and, far from being the source from which Demosthenes 
learned rhetoric, it is a statement of the principles of rhetoric, 
based on a study of Demosthenes and other orators. The 
body of the treatise is concerned with a detailed discussion of 
chronology, and has no bearing on our present purpose. The 
interesting point is that Dionysius undertook the work to 
prove the value of the older school of rhetoric, as contrasted 
with the Peripatetic system, and secondly, to show that 
Demosthenes, the perfect orator, received from Isocrates and 
his pupil Isaeus a training that needed no supplement from 
the work of Aristotle.” 

1Cf. De Imit., II, 6, 3 (428). 


2 Ad Amm., 2 (722): rodro 6%) memolnxa . . . Wa ph 7000’ broddBwour, dre 
rdvra mepreiingpey 7 TepiTaTHTLKH Yrrocogia TA PnTOpLKa TapayyéAuaTa, Kal obrE 
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Demosthenes is the consummation of the Isocratean ideal, 
as we shall have occasion to notice in discussing the Pseudo- 
Lucianic Laudatio Demosthenis. Consequently we should 
expect Dionysius to call attention to Isocratean character- 
istics in Demosthenes. But the essay on Demosthenes that 
we possess deals wholly with style, whereas it was the subject 
matter that Dionysius most admired in Isocrates. The 
treatise Ilep! 79s mpaypuarixfs Anuoobévous dewdrnros which has 
not been preserved, if indeed it was ever completed,? would 
have contained commendation of Demosthenes from the 
Isocratean standpoint, just as the criticism of the historians 
is Isocratean. As a mere hint of what his judgment would 
have been we have the passage just quoted (De Dem., 58, 
1129) and De Dinarch. 8 (646): Aelrerar 5¢ Anuoobévovs Kara 
<pev> rh exdoyhy Tdv dvopdtuv tp SewdrnTL, KaTa be THY obYOEcLY 
Th Touwria Tov oxnudtwv kal ry eaddayy, Kata 5 tH evpeowy 
Tov emixerpnuaTwy TO ph Kawa Kal wapadoka AapBavey adda 


gavepa kal év TG weow Kelpeva. 


ot wept Oeddwpov kal Opacipaxoy kal ’AvtigGvta orovd7s akwov ovdey ebpov obteE 
"Tooxparns Kal ‘Avakiuévns kai ’Adxkidduas obre of tobrots ocupBidocavTes Tots 
avipao. mapayyeduatwy TexvikGy ovyypagets kal aywrictal Aédywr pnropiKSr, 
ot wept Oeodextny kai @idicxov Kai ’Ioatov cat Knguoddwpov ‘Yrepelinv re kat 
Avodpyov kal Aioxivny, 05’ <dayv> airds 6 Anuooberns 6 ravras brepBaddpevos 
Tobs Te TPO abrod Kal Tods Ka’ éauTdv Kal unde Tots ywwouevors HTEpBodIy KaTaduTey 
TogovTos éyévero tots ’Iaoxparous te kal "Ioalov xoopobpevos mapayyéAuacur, 
et a) Tas ’Aprororédous réxvas éeuaber. y 

Ad Amm., 12 (749): a\\a yap ort py ody 6 ARTwWE Tapa TOD ~giogdgou 
Tas Téxvas Tapé\aBev ais rods Oavuacrods éxeivous Kateckebace Adyous, &AAA 
Tovvavriov Ta Anuoobévous kal TA TOv &AKwY PyTOpwr Epya wapabeuevos ’AptaororéAns 
tabras éypawe ras réxvas, ixavds arodedelxOar voni~w. For the thought cf. 
Philost. Vit. Soph., 213, IV: AnuooOens yap pabnris uv 'loaiov, tnrwr}s 
5 "looxparous yerouevos trepeBadero airov Ovuu@ Krr. 

1 De Dem., 58 (1129): édv dé chy 7d Sarpdviov juas, Kal rept THs TPAYMAaTLK Ts 
abrod devdrnros, ere yelfovos 7H Todde Kal Oavuacrorépov Oewphuatos, &v Tots éEns 
yeagnoopévars arodwaouev gor Tov Adyov. 

De Thuc., I (812): cod 5¢ Bovdnbevros idtay cwvratacbal pe wept Covxvdl5ov 
yeagiy aravra meprednpviay Td Sedueva dywr, dvaBaddpevos Thy wept Anyo- 
obévous mpaypuatelav, iy elxov & xeEpalr, brecxdunv TE Tone, ws Tponpod, Kal 
Tehégas THY brdcxeow arodlowyue. 
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SUMMARY 


We have found that Dionysius adopts as his own the 
principles of the ‘ philosophy ”’ held by Isocrates with the 
corollary that the “ philosophic rhetorician”’ is statesman 
and philosopher; and have followed the application of Isoc- 
rates’ rules about the choice of subject to the work of literary 
criticism. 


ARISTIDES AND PSEUDO-LUCIAN 


I HAVE traced in the preceding chapters the revival of the 
sophistical ideal in Cicero and Dionysius. As von Arnim has 
pointed out,! this movement did not meet with immediate 
success. The century following Dionysius seems to have pro- 
duced no one who inclined to Isocratean principles. But the 
second century of our era witnessed a renewed interest in the 
rhetorical theories which we have found in Cicero and 
Dionysius. It is my purpose in this chapter to discuss some 
phases of this later revival. 

The second-century sophist, Aristides, devotes four speeches 
to the praise of rhetoric,—two Ilepi Anropixiis, ‘Trep r&v rerrapwr, 
and IIpos Kamitéva. The two Ilepi pynropixfs are answers to 
Plato’s attack on rhetoric in the Gorgias; the speech ‘Yzép 
tav tertapwv is a defense of the political careers of Pericles, 
Miltiades, Cimon and Themistocles; the fourth speech, IIpé, 
Kaz.it@va, answers some objections that had been raised to 
arguments that he had used in the other speeches. While 
all four speeches are directed against Plato’s criticisms of 
rhetoric, this reply to Plato is merely a convenient starting 
point for an encomium of rhetoric, in which he claims for the 
orator the possession of all virtues. It is plain, too, that under 
the name of Plato, he is attacking the philosophers of his 
own day.* This can be seen in the spiteful attack on phi- 
losophers with which he closes the speech ‘Yrép r&v terra pw 
(II, 399 ff.),3 and in such phrases as these: 

1 Dio von Prusa, p. 112: Ich schreibe der Erneuerung des sophistischen 
Bildungsideals durch Philon die grésste geschichtliche Bedeutung zu, 
obgleich sie zunachst fast spurlos voriiber zu gehen scheint. Der Gedanke, 
die Philosophenschulen auf das praktische Ziel der rednerischen Ausbildung 
zuzuspitzen, hat keinen Anklang gefunden. 

*See Baumgart, Aelius Aristides als Reprasentant der Sophistischen 
Rhetorik des zweiten Jahrhunderts der Kaiserzeit, p. 21. 

8 The references are to the edition of Dindorf. 
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II, p. 84: r&v Wddtwros Eralpwv droxpwhobw ris, éredhrep 
avrov obk éxouev Tapacrnoadba. 

II, p. 149: elré 54 pou rpds Oedv, eire Tdrwv eire ZNAOS TLS 
brép éxetvov Bovrerar. . . . 

The battle between the philosophers and the rhetoricians 
was still going on, and Aristides in spite of all his attempts to 
prove that Plato supports the sophistical ideal, merely calls 
attention to the irreconcilable differences between the philos- 
ophers and the rhetoricians. 

Much of this chapter has been anticipated by Baumgart in 
the second chapter of his very useful book on Aristides. But 
I hope to show by a more detailed presentation of some of 
Aristides’ theories of rhetoric, and by a comparison of them 
with those of his predecessors, that in all essential particulars 
he belongs to the same school as Isocrates, Cicero and Di- 
onysius. The verbal correspondences with Isocrates are not 
so close as in Cicero and Dionysius, but this is due rather to 
Aristides’ verbosity than to any difference of thought. 

One of the striking passages in Isocrates is his account of 
the growth of civilization through the power of déyos (Nic., 
5-8 = Ant., 253-256). This was utilized by Cicero, and 
appears in Aristides. The latter casts the story in the form 
of amyth. ‘‘ Newly created man was inferior to the animals 
and was in danger of being utterly destroyed. Prometheus 
pleaded with Zeus to save the human race. At his suggestion 
Zeus sent Hermes to bestow on mankind the blessing of 
rhetoric. Under its influence men ceased quarrelling with 
one another, formed communities, built cities, and made 
laws.’”! Jn another passage (II, pp. 63-75) Aristides enlarges 
on the services rendered by rhetoric in establishing laws and 
maintaining justice among men. 

The resemblances to Isocrates are plain. For the sake of 
illustration I shall quote the principal steps in the growth of 
civilization as pictured by Isocrates and the parallels in 
Aristides. 


1]], pp. 134 ff. 
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Isoc. Nic., 5 (= Ant., 253): rots yap GAdous ols Exoper oddev rv 
Cowy diavepouer, AAA TOAMGY Kal TH Ta KEL Kal Th popwn kal 
rats GdAas eb roplacs KaradeeaTepor TUYXAVOMEY OVTES. 

Cf. Arist., II, p. 134: maou yap mavrwv amedeirovto adore 
Bdwv, TaXEL wey Tov Trnvev amdvruov ... Kar’ iaxdy 8 ab 
moppw Tov NedvTWY .. . Kal pV ™m ‘YE KaTagKevy TOU gwpaTos ov 
pévov Tav mpoBarwr, Adda Kal Tav KoxALav areNeEiTOVTO. 

The blessings of civilized society followed the introduction 
of rhetoric. 

Isoc. Nic., 6 (= Ant., 254): éyyevouevou 5’ juty rod reidew 
GAAHAOUs . . . oF pdvoy TOD Onpwids fijv amnd\daynuev adda 
kal ovvenOdvres TONELS WKicapev Kal vouous euca Kal TExVas eUpoper. 

Arist., II, p. 135: dguxouévns 5€ pnropixys els GvOpwrous .. . 
novvnbnoav pev of GvOpwror THY pera T&v Onpiwy diartay xaderny 
éxguyety, . . . Kowwvias 6’ etpov apxnv. KataBavres 5é Ex TaV 
épav .. . wOodwW TE KaTecKeVaoavTO . . . Kal Tovs TOAEWY HYEpovas 
vouous evto Kal apxovras Kal moXiTElLay Evoucar. 

The other passage in Aristides (II, pp. 63-75) is simply an 
expansion of the words of Isocrates—voyous euefa . . . ToUTH 
(1. €., Aoyw) Tods Kaxods éEeAMeyxouev. In a lengthy argument 
Aristides shows that rhetoric was invented to insure justice 
and equity, that through rhetoric alone life is made possible,! 
that the establishment of laws and the maintenance of courts 
of justice presupposes the existence of rhetoric.2 Of the 
three, vouor, dixn, Aoyor, the chief place must be accorded to 

LIT, p. 64: ebpén rolvuv ex robrwr pnroprxy Kal mapHOe GuraKTHpLoy SiKato- 
abvns Kai obvderuos Tod Blov rots avOpwros . . . edpeetoa 5é brép ToLobTwr Kal 
TnrLKoUTwY porn Biwrov uty meroinxe Tov Biov. 

2 II, pp. 64-71, especially p. 65: gatverar . . . pépos obca THs pnropiKfs 
% vowobercK? Kal Tots maou devrépa ws, mp@rov pev bre kal wept abrdv ee Trav 
vouwv ddyou Tod welovros. «i yap éorw eVdndov Sre of vouor wey brép TOD TavTas 
Td mpoohKov exew Euedov rAOhoecOar, todTo S of rH xept Kpelrrous ovK éuedXov 
ovpBovrncerOar, Hs odk avayKaiws Ee NOyou Tod welaovros Hdn; Pp. 67: wodev 
edphoe TO dikavoy 7} Tapa THs pynropixfs;  wev yap ELEY EL TA Yryvouera (cf. 
Isoc. Nic., 7: robrw Kal rods kaxods eEeheyxouev). p.68:... H re dikaoriKh oxFpa 
émtxotpov AaBodoa rots vouors abr? mporepov mpocedenOn Tis Tapa THs PnTopiKijs 
Bonfeias. der yap abr SuvnOfvar BonOijcat- todro 6 obk Fv dvev PnTopikys. 
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doyou.! In this view that all development of society and 
civilization is the result of rhetoric Aristides has adopted and 
expanded the doctrine of Isocrates and Cicero. 

This account of the development of civilization and govern- 
ment under the guidance of the orator forms the historical 
background for the theories of rhetoric as a training for 
practical life. This was the main thesis of Isocrates’ system, 
that the orator is the best statesman, the best philosopher, 
the best manager of his own affairs. This point is insisted 
on by Aristides and developed by him at great length and 
with abundance of historical examples. The principal passage 
is the speech ‘Yrép r&v rerrdpwy—a defense of Miltiades, 
Cimon, Themistocles and Pericles. I have shown above 
(p. 42 ff.) that a writer’s attitude toward these statesmen is 
a test of his attitude toward the sophistical rhetoric. So 
that when Aristides undertakes to prove against the argu- 
ments of Plato that these statesmen were true pyropes and 
leaders of the people, he is taking his position beside Isocrates 
and Cicero. A complete statement of all the arguments by 
which he answers, or thinks that he answers, the criticisms of 
Plato would extend far beyond the limits of the dissertation, 
but I will give enough quotations to show his general attitude. 

Of Pericles he says: 

II, p. 175: AadcGs pev ofuar bud Kevs Anpety Kal els pndev Séov 
Kal dvarpiBey tnvadrwWs, AOywv b€ aAnOWdY Tav KatpGv Kal Trav 
Tpaypatayv aroxavecbar Kal TO mpémov cwlev mavTaxov. TovTo.s 
yobv émerar Kal TO Kparety ola Kal Tas WuxXds mpocayeoar T&v 
dxovovrwy. 6 Toivuy Tlepuxdfjs tooodrov wx@y kal rooadra ay’ av 
évika mpattwv ados pev HKiora, oluar, Aéyew dé Aproros elkoTws 
évouitero. . . . et b€ det Kal ceuvorépov papTupos, oKOTeE TL Pyno O 
Oovxvdldns ev Tots rept aitod dyos. evphoes yap amavraxod 
peuynuevov ws apiorov eye Kal otd’ GugucByrnow Sovta ore wh 

LTT, p. 71: GAN ore mds worepel polpas kal ploews oi vdpor, m dikn, of 
Adyor. Tpiav 5’ ovady rovtwy Svvapyewy, Step éyow ELEBnv, ATdoas Tas Xwpas 


% pntropiky wovn KaradauBaver. 
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kal mparrew odrés ye mpos TO A€yev TpooTlO now, Emerday mpGrov 
abrév evar op. 

In this passage the following points demand especial notice: 
Aadvas is contrasted with Aéywr aAnOvGv as an answer to the 
charge that Pericles made the Athenians déAous.!_ The use of 
oroxatecbar is at the same time a reply to the disparaging 
statement that rhetoric is mere guesswork,” and an acceptance 
of Isocrates’ idea that ériorjun is impossible, and that true 
coyia consists in 66fa. This is, of course, one of the funda- 
mental differences between Plato and Isocrates, and is there- 
fore a valuable indication of the standpoint of Aristides. 
Another Isocratean point is the connection of rparrev and 
eye (cf. p. 3). Still another resemblance is the use of 
xaupés,—one of Isocrates’ catch-words (cf. p. 3). 

The connection between statesmanship and rhetoric is 
brought out even more clearly on p. 202: aA’ dp&vres avdpa 
Kal NE yeuv Kal mpatreyv* akpov Kai dovdcias pev ovdayas eyyds, 
&pxecv & enirnoeotarov kal tkavwrarov kal ravTwy brepyuKoTa THY 
@Awr, Exabov te ‘Ounpixov kai mapardjowv aitov Tots Geots 


évouoay.® 


1Plato, Gorgias, 5I5E: tavri yap tywye axobw Tepixdéa memonxévac 
*A@nvaious d&pyovs kai Sedovs Kal Addous Kai girapybpous. .. . 

2 Plato, Gorgias, 463 A: doxe? roivyy por, & Topyia, eval re émirpdevya 
TexviKov peyv ov, Yux7s b& oToxaaTiKHs Kal avdpelas Kai yloe Sews mpocoutdely 
Tots avOpwrots. 

5 Isoc. Ant., 271: éed)) yap ovk tert & ty gba TH TY dvOpmTwy EmtoThunv 
AaBetv, iy Exovres Gy eidetuer OTe Tpaxréoy 7 AexTéov Eotly, éx TGV AotTaV cogods 
wer voulfw tods Tats ddtas emituyxXavew ws Emi Td TOAD TOD BedTicToU Suvapévous 
KTA. 

Panath., 30: Tivas ot» xad& mwemadevpévous . . . ; mp&rov pey Tods Kadds 
Xpwpevous Tols Tpaymace Tots KaTa THY Tuepay éexdotny TpoonimTovar, Kal Thy 
ddfay éritvxH TOv Karp&v Exovras Kal duvayévny ws Eri 7d TOAD otoxdtecOat Tod 
oun peporTos. 

‘The combination of mparrey and déyew is thoroughly Isocratean; 
Chapa y ole 

5 Cf. Cic. De Orat., III, 14, 53: quem deum, ut ita dicam, inter homines 
putant? : 

éxabéy te ‘Opnnprxdy alludes to such passages as Od., VII, 71: 


ot ply pa Bedy &s elcopdwrres 
dedexarat ulOorow, bre orelxyo’ ava &orv. 
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Of Miltiades we have the following characteristic passages: 

II, p. 231: otxody rav0’ Gua waprupel Kal rv pyropexny réxvyy, 
GAG pw Arexvov tpiBAv elvar, Kal Tov Midriddyy Kal Tod every 
Texvitny Kal THY avdpeiay Ext TOV Epywy Tots oyors TaparAHaLov. 

II, p. 232: 816 5 Kal rpovxpiOn (Mudrcddns) povos & ardvrwv, cs 
Pal, THY XElpa EKTETAKWS YpAaghva, ws TOTE ETUXE TOLs TOTPATLWTALS 
Tapakerevduevos. ows exelvds ye ob pdvov év mvuxt [rp exxdnolal, 
G\Aa Kal Mapafdu parwp xpnoros jv Kal 7d Tov NOywr ayabdv 
mapelixeTo ov mavraxod. This last sentence carries a double 
meaning. At first sight it seems to say no more than that 
Miltiades made a good speech before the battle. But there is 
suggested the thought that the orator is the best general—a 
principle which Aristides elsewhere enunciates with great 
clearness, é. g.: 

II, p. 140: pera roivuy ris oTparnytkfs yevouevn ToNAG waddov 
owe alta Ta THS OTPATNHYLKHS TEgUKEV. 

II, p. 141: dels rHY pnropixny Tis orparnyiKhs TocoUTH KUpLWTEpAaY, 
bow deka Gvdpes bexa pupLddwy EXaTTOUs apLOuG: elkdTws. ov yap 
moppwhev eiAnger Tov edXeyxov, GAN’ Ei TOTE Wpunuevouvs ’AxaLods 
avioracba Kal byatpotyras 76n Ta Epuata TaY vedy Kal THY PadNaTTaVy 
brepBodrvras un Katécxov of V0 ovTOL PHTOpEs, TL WAEOY THY TaKTLKOY 
qv... 3 GAN @s GANIDs SrrEep of oKevogdpor Tots SmXiTaLs eElol, 
Tour’ éyavn TOTE Tada oOvoa TapacKev) mpds THY EmL_oTaTODTAY 
amract tobras pntropixny (cf. II, p. 52, quoted below, p. 60). 

Aristides also praises Solon, who was adduced by Isocrates 
as an example of the orator-statesman.' Plato had classed 
Solon with the poets.2, But Aristides shows from Plato’s own 
statements that poetry stripped of metre and rhythm becomes 
énunyopia, so that if Solon had never spoken from the Bjya, 
we should still have to class him with the political leaders. 
He then continues (II, p. 361): ov ddwy ob5’ ev pérpos érodt- 
TeveTO, GAAA TO THS PyTopiKys TiTw KaDapas Xpwyevos, EV ols Grace 

Parallel passages are collected in a note on Od., XV, 520, in Ameis- 
Hentze, Anhang zu Homers Odyssee. 


tAnt., 235, 313. 
2 Phaedrus, 278c; Tim., 21B. 
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Kadota erédertev Ort TG ye SpOoratw T&V hoywv abros ay ey 
phtwp Kal cobs, augorépas yoo eoxe Tas érwvuplas te Kal 
duvdpes, Kal ore ye H pnropixh Kal 7 vopoberiKh Tis aiThs eloe 
yioews (cf. p. 206). 

These five statesmen form the basis for Aristides’ claim that 
oratory and statesmanship are inseparably united. These are 
the same examples used by Isocrates (who adds to the list 
Clisthenes), and the claims made for them are the same in 
both writers—that the statesmen were orators, and that 
through their oratory came their power as statesmen. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I shall give a few 
passages from the two treatises Tepi pnropixfs in which an 
abstract statement is made of this principle. 

II, p. 52: (Replying to Plato’s charge that rhetoric is 
OTOXAGTLKOS) TL Oe TEpL PyTopLK]s ef cToXaCETAL Oavpaters; yaiverar 
Vap dpoiws dvaxemevn Ty MavTiKy, TARY Soov pav7iKy mev aTHAAKTAL 
oToxacapyern, pnTopikn d€ ov oToxaveTar povoy TOV Tpayy"aTwr, 
G\Aa kal rparrec bia T&v banperav arr’ av ebpioxyn BeATLOTA. 
wore kal TOV THS pavTiKHs eréxer NOyov Kal TOY Ts OTPAaTNYL- 
Kis) jy under ty wodeTiK TpoohKew Uddtwv odk epee. 

II, p. 58: 6 re yap Gv gains apporre 7d Towdrov axodoa TH 
PNTOPL, ApXwWY, TpogTaTns, btdaoKAaAOS, TavTA TAdT EoTi 
Tov PNTOpos TA OvouaTa. 

II, p. 59: mavres pev oty apxovtes toe xpetrrovs tv by’ 
avrots: ei O€ Tis wer’ eLovolas Kai xapiterar, TELOwy ork dvayKxatwr, 
Kal mpos T@ owcew THY EavTod Tak oTOXaLETAL” Kal THS Emt- 
Oupias Tv by’ at7@, odros éxetvds eotiv 676 SyTe woALTLKds Kal Ov 
“Ounpos €¢n mTatépa &s hriov eivar. otwar 6¢ Tov adrov xal 
phTopa apiorov rerolnxev, w TodTO avebnke. 


II, p. 98: ef yap det ouveddvra eizrely, obdév ctv KAO PyTopLKh 


” 


Hh epovnotsrOywr dvvautyv TpocgEeLAnGvia,® ws un Movor 
avTos Epdetv Ta PedTLOTA, ANAG Kai Erépous weiPew Exot. 

1 Cf. the references quoted above (p. 77 f.) in connection with Milti- 
ades. 
*Cf. the use of oroxafecar in II, 175, and the defense of oToxavecbar, 


II, 42 f., 53, 54. 
* Cf. Isocrates’ gpovety kat Aeyew. (For passages v. p. 3.) 
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II, p. 121: cal tocobrw yé re r&v KuBepynrdv of phropes Kupt- 
repo. 7 T&v vavtdy éexelvor, scov ot ev wAedvTwv eiot Kbpioe TOV 
vauT@v, of dé kal a’tod rod mXely } pr) Tods KUBEepypras: waddov dé 
augotépwy eiai xipior, kal tov KuBepyntev kal rav éurdedvTwv, ot 
pnropes. didaoKovol ye kal reiBovow & &pxiis wore Kal ot TAEVTTEOV. 

II, p. 122: 6 6€ pHrwp ob oHtev olde pdvov, AAG Kal AroKTLV- 


t A 


voew Kal €xBaddeuv ods Gpuevov’ Gore TEAELOV EE AUYOTEOWY TO KpPaTOS 
T® pyropt. Kal 6 pey ye KuBepynrns obdé ods cwfe mpds déiav 
owte. . . . 6 6€ AnTwp Kal Thy Tod awrev pepida oly 7B dixaiw 
™Anpot. 

II, p. 129: otk &pa Tod gidocdygou paddov 7} TOD PHropos eidévar 
TOTE Xp} olwray. Kal pny dots ye & TpoonKe AEyeLy oldeV, OldeV a 
T PATTELY TpOoHKEeL. 

II, p. 130: d0w yap Bédriov apxew 7} dtaxovety, Tocol’Tw Eye 
7a déovra BEATLOV } mparreL. 

II, p. 133: €orwv &pa pytopixfs Epyov kai gpovely opO&s Kal pr) 
povoy avrov & det mparrovra, aAXAG Kal érépous weiovTa & det mpar- 


Tew Tapexecbar, Kal Sdws evar BactdcKov. 


The conflict between rhetoric and philosophy is nowhere 
plainer than in Aristides. All the speeches in defense of 
rhetoric are, either openly or covertly, attacks on the philo- 
sophical schools. Plato bears the brunt of the attack, but 
the bitterest passages are directed against the false philos- 
ophers,—those ‘‘ who should rather be called gudoowparo..””! 
The principal points in his arguments have been summed up 
by Baumgart (pp. 24-35). But one or two points may well 
be amplified for the sake of showing more clearly the influence 
of the Isocratean tradition on Aristides. 

It is important to notice that Aristides is not merely trying 
to drive the philosophers from the province that rightfully 
belongs to rhetoric. Any compromise by which rhetoric and 
philosophy should exist on equal terms is unthinkable. For 


‘ 


11], p.408. The passage from p. 399 to p. 414 is devoted to the attack 
on philosophy. 
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to Aristides, as a true representative of Isocrates, rhetoric 
takes the place of philosophy.!_ No polite phrases of compli- 
ment? can obscure the fact that Aristides believes that what- 
ever philosophy does, rhetoric can do better.’ In the speech 
Tlepi ‘Pnropuxjs he takes up Plato’s criticisms of rhetoric, and 
shows that the supposed faults are really virtues, or that the 
same charges can be made with greater justice against phi- 
losophy. Several of the passages presenting the orator as 
philosopher have necessarily been included in the discussion 
of the orator as statesman.‘ I shall add some passages to 
illustrate the connection between rhetoric and thought, and 
between rhetoric and ethics. 

In demonstrating the identity of the thinker and the 
speaker he quotes Hesiod (’Epy., 293, 295): 


1 He discusses the original meaning of cogiarfs and ¢iddco¢gos, II, pp. 
407 ff. cogustjs = sogds. In this sense it was applied by Herodotus to 
Solon and Pythagoras, by Androtion to the Seven Sages and to Socrates. 
Isocrates applied the term cogiorai to the teachers of eristic and dialectic, 
and called himself a giAdcogos—egurdcogov 6’ éavtdv Kal rods pHropas Kal 
Tous wept THY ToNtTLKIY ey gidogdgous. (Haas, Quibus fontibus Aelius Ari- 
stides in componenda declamatione, quae inscribitur pds HWAdrwra . . . 
usus sit, p. 54, supposes that this is a quotation from the lost part of the 
Kara téy cog¢icréy.) As his own definition Aristides gives (407): é&\’ 
oluat Kal coguoTis émverx@s Kowdv Hv ovoua Kal 4 grrocogia Todr’ Hdbvaro, yrdo- 
xania ts elvar kal SearprBy wept Adyous (cf. Ant., 186 ff.), Kat odx 6 viv 
Tpomos ovros (1. e., the narrow view held at present), add\d mardela Kouwds. 
Plato, he continues, used geAdco¢gos in this broad sense and in the narrower 
meaning—robs mepi ras ideas mpayuatevouevous kal Tay cwudTwy STEepopSvras— 
a definition which he would apply only to the followers of Plato and 
Pythagoras; the other sects are gudoomuaror. 

* E. g., Il, p. 410: kat radra undels oiécOw Brac gnulay els grrocoyiay exe 
und’ andia pndeueg eyerPar, GANA TOANG G&AXov brép yirocogias elvar Kal 
mpos tovs bBpifovtas rabrny eipjodat. 

II, p. 413: ofuae 5& kaya ovyyerécOar r&v éx’ tuavrod girocoyncdvrwy rots 
Gplorois kal reXewrdrows, kal ob ro\NGv ATTacbar rabry OvyTar, Kat ey Tpovewv 
poipg yeyovact por. ware Tots olkor todeuoiny av wav F Tots yirocdgo.s. 

*Cf. II, p. 82: If philosophy prevents éécxetv, and rhetoric édiKxetobat, 
rhetoric by removing déixetoOar has also prevented déuxetv, etc. 

“II, p. 361: parwp xat coves. 

II, p. 129: odk &pa rod gidocdgov paddov TOU PHTopos eidevar woTE xp} 
ow ar. 
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Ketvos pév ravapioros 6s abtG rayta vonon: 
y lal 
éOds 5’ ad Kaxetvos ds eb elrovre riOnrar: 


and gives this commentary (II, p. 32): odxodv 6 yey abrés mara 
vonaas éativ 6 eb eimwy* ei b€ Bobder éxetvws, 6 pev ed elma éorw 6 
vonoas aitds a&mravra.’ .. . pereiAngey tv TH Sevrépw emi rod ed 
eimévtos TOV aiTov ToUTOY Aéywr, avTL TOD vonoarros Tov ev ElrovTA 
Geis, ws ab’tov todrov dvta Tov BEATLOTOY PHTOpPA. 

The identification of the original thinker with the orator is 
even stronger in II, p. 98: . . . ovdé éarwv GAO PyTopiK} F 
gpovnors oywr Sivauv rpocedrAnguta, ws uw) Movoy abros Epdev 
Ta BedXrLoTA, GANG Kal érépous reife exo. II, p. 133: €orw dpa 
pnTopikns eEpyov Kal ppovetyv Opbds xat py povoy avrov a det 
TpatTTovTa, AAAG Kal éTépous TelOovTa & del mpaTTe TapexedOat. 

In reply to Plato’s comparison of rhetoric to the art of the 
pilot he says that the pilot merely saves men, good and bad 
alike, but the 677wp knows whom to save and whom to kill. 
II, p. 122: 6 6€ parwp ob owe olde povov, AAG Kal amroKrivy bev 
kal €xBaddev os Guevov' Gore TeNEvoY EE AUGOTEpwWY TO KPAaTOS TO 
PnToOpL. 

In II, p. 129, we have a direct comparison between the 
knowledge of the philosopher and the knowledge of the pjrwp. 
Kal unv & ye elds Tl det Neyerv olde Ti Sel ciwrfoat Kal WOT’ Gmervov 
eimely kal TOT’ Goat’ . . . OUK ApaTod gttocbgov uadrAdXAoOv 
Hf TOU pHropos eEldevar TOTE XP] GiwTay. KTH. 

I have shown that Isocrates, Cicero and Dionysius made 
the orator supreme in the sphere of ethics which is more 
strictly the province of the philosopher. The same view 
appears in Aristides. First the p7rwp is a good man himself, 
made so by the necessity of his profession. 

II, p. 83: adda pny 6 ye érépous Ta Sikora tparrew émavayKafov 
oA Tov mp@Tov avTos ye TWapeckevacrar. ov yap éyxwpet Bonbety 

1Cf, Isoc. Ant., 277: .. . d08’ dua 76 heya eb kal 7d ppovety mapayernoerat 
Tots ptAogogws Kal gidoTiuws mpos Tos AOyous drakeLpmevors. 


The phrase ed eizéy naturally assumes in a rhetorician a meaning quite 
different from that which it had in Hesiod. 
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pev TB dixalw, rod 6€ katadvew 7d dikaov aitov mpBrov brapxetv. 
otkody 6 phrwp ob povov abros obk AdiKhoel, GAN’ odd’ Erepov EdceL: 
. . . 84: 6 pev yap Kadds Te Kayabds ob ravTn pHTwp, 6 d€ PHTwp 
kadds Kayabés, bs ye Kal Tovs &Adous Exl radr’ aye? 

The virtue of the pjrwp is of course only a preliminary to 
his great task of producing virtue among mankind.? The four 
parts of virtue are all connected with rhetoric: II, p. 72: adda 
piv ris ye aperfs rértapa 6n mov ygacw elvar popra, ypornoy, 
cwepoctrnv, dixacocbynv, dvdpeiay. pyntopixy Tolvuy ebpeOn pev ev 
ypovnoe Kal tmép dixacocbvyns, swypoctyvn 6€ Tav ExdvTwv Kal 
dvbpeia Tas TOdES OWE’ . . . TETTAPWY SYTwWY popiwY THs apETHs 
démravra 5’ abris menxoinra. The same thought is repeated 
almost verbatim on page 128. 

As an example of this we have the character of the Athenians 
under the rule of Pericles, II, p. 179: kat da waddov eri pwr KaKetvor 
Kal tTovs Noyous, TOTOUT® KOTMLwMTEPOY Kal GwYpoVécTEepoY avTaV 
efecOar kal maons Tapavoulas avgetecbar. 

This presentation of Aristides’ views on rhetoric will, I 
hope, serve to show that while he has few actual quotations 
from Isocrates, his point of view is essentially Isocratean in 
that he glorifies the orator as the true statesman, general and 
philosopher. 


THE PsEuDOo-LUCIANIC LAUDATIO DEMOSTHENIS 


In the Encomium of Demosthenes that has come down to 
us in the Lucianic corpus we have a good example of the 
ascription of all virtues to the orator. Demosthenes was not 
only a model of virtue in private life, and a wonderful speaker, 
but was especially remarkable for civeors and gvpdévnua as a 
statesman, and had all the qualities essential for a general,— 
had he only taken the field Philip would have been forced to 
fight for the possession of Macedonia. 

I give below several passages to illustrate the author’s 


1 Cf. Isoc. Ant., 278: kai uy 088’ 6 relBev Bovddpevos GmeAHoe THs Gper As KTA. 
GRY be 
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attitude. A general review of all his qualities—18: od 6’ ei 
Mev él tov Anpuooberny ddov éEgarak TH Yuen Tpdmovo, Kal pada av 
Gmopots wept Tov éyor &tTwY od’ Exwv bTov TpwTOV TH Yroun 
AaBowo . . . olwar b€ Kal oé peramnday ovx exovra ey’ bre orailns, 
é&y KiKXw cE TEpLeAKdvTwY gloews weyadorpeTOds, Spuns Svambpov, 
Biov owgpovos, hdyou Sewvdrnros, THs & Tals mpatecw dvdpelas, 
Anupatwv ToAAGY kal peyadwv brepowias, Sixacoobvns giravOpwrias 
TlITEWS PpovnMaTos auvécews, ExaoTov THY TOoANGY Kal pEeyadwV 
TONLTEVLAT OV. 

Farther on in the treatise emphasis is laid on the fact that 
Demosthenes was more remarkable as a statesman than as an 
orator. 

32: add’ €i 67 Tia ravTwy Kal Anuooberny aitos Te dis ’AOHvyow, 
ei Kal py KaTa modATY cxOANY, oUYyEvOuEVOs Kal mapa TV aAAwWY 
avarvv0avoyevos EK TE TOV ToNLTEVUaTWY alTa@v etxov Pavuacas, 
ovUX ws ay vouloee Tis, THS THY NOywY OeLVOTNTOS . .. . 33: Ey 
6é rabrny (rHv Sbvameyv THY TOD AOyou) pev SevTepay ErarTov ev xwpA 
TUels opyavov, Anuoobéevny dé a’rov brepnyaunv Tov TE Qporvn- 
BarTos Kal THS TUVETEWS. 

mee and yvwpn are coupled in chapter 34: 

THs Ordwv Blas THY TOU AOyou TELOa Kal TO THS Yvwpuns EuBpLles 
ovdaun Tels debTeEpov. 

He is the equal of Themistocles and Pericles. 37: 6 yap 
"A@nvators rots mada! OeworoxAys Kal Iepuxdfs eyevero, TovTO Tots 
vov 6 Anpoobevns, Egautdhdros Oeurorokdet pev THY obveEecur, 
Tlepexdet 6€ TO Ypovnua. 

He would have made a successful general. 37: (Philip 
speaks) kal kah@s ye, gn, movodow 'APnvato. Xapy7a peyv Kal 
AcoreiOnv kal Ipdogevov kat rovovrous rivds amodeckvivtes oTpaTnyelv, 
Anuooberny 6 elaw Kkatexovtes erl Tod Bnuatos. ws ei TovTov Tdv 
avOpwrov brrwv aréynvay kal veOv Kal orparorédwy Kal Karpav Kal 
Xpnuatwv Kipiov, oKv wh wepl THs Makedovias dv Katéorynoe mou TOV 
oyov. 

Chapter 38 continues in a similar strain. His adherence 

1 Cf. Cicero’s veteres ili. 

6 
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to the Isocratean ideal is well summed up in the phrase (41): 
air@ 5& thy wodtTelay yupvacvoy yrrogogias mpobeuevos. 

He is orator, philosopher, statesman and general, and his 
philosophy is that of Isocrates, the philosophy that is practical. 


CONCLUSION 


With the discussion of the influence of Isocrates on Cicero, 
Dionysius, Aristides and the author of the Laudatio Demos- 
thenis this dissertation comes to an end. To follow all the 
ramifications of the subject would involve making several 
independent studies. The introduction of Aristides natu- 
rally suggests the question of the Second Sophistic and its 
antecedents.! Then, again, it has not been possible to consider 
the problem of the fragments of Philodemus, and the possible 
relation between them and the lost treatise of Dionysius ‘Tzép 
THS TONLTLKAS Yirocoygias Tods TOUs KaTaTpEexXoVTas alTHs adikws.2 In 


1Cf. Rohde, Der griechische Roman?, p. 312n. He considers the 
Second Sophistic a continuation of Asianism. This position is attacked 
by Kaibel in Hermes, XX (1885), 497, who regards Aristides as a successor 
of Dionysius and Isocrates, and minimizes the Asiatic influence. He is 
answered by Rohde in Rh. Mus., XLI (1886), 170, who draws the dis- 
tinction between Aristides and the other Sophists of his time. Aristides, 
he says, is not typical. In fact he is opposed to the main currents of 
thought of the age. The apparent connection between the Second So- 
phistic and the old Attic orators which is suggested by Philostratus’ 
mention of Aeschines as the first representative of the Second Sophistic 
is explained by Schmid, Atticismus I 28 ff. cf. also Brandstaetter, 
Leipziger Studien, 15 (1894), 260 ff. Norden (Antike Kunstprosa, 353 f.) 
thinks that both Kaibel and Rohde are right in that the conflict between 
Atticism and Asianism continued during the period designated as Second 
Sophistic, and some writers (Aristides in particular) clung to the Attic 
revival while others maintained the tradition of Asianism. The view of 
Norden, 354, that Asianism is a development of the old sophistic would 
seem to include Isocrates as a possible source of Asianism, and to be at 
variance with my view that Isocrates was a model for the Atticists. The 
discrepancy is only apparent, however. Isocrates was not used by the 
Asianists as a model (Schmid, Atticismus, II, 3, n. 3). So that Isocrates 
was not a part of the tradition of the Asian school, and for that reason was 
well fitted to be an authority for the Atticists. 

> Cf. Usener’s preface to his edition of Dionysius, p. xxxv. 
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this dissertation the aim has been to present studies in a few 
authors who reveal the influence of Isocrates, and to point to 
the possibility of similar discoveries in allied fields. 


APPENDIX 


On pages 6-9 I suggested that by isa: Isocrates meant the 
“thought elements ” or “ ideas ’’ which were used in literary 
composition, that he made it a part of his course of instruction 
to present to his pupils a series of these idéa., and that in the 
IIpds NixoxAéa we have a collection of such “‘ ideas ”’ on govern- 
ment without the rhetorical embellishment with which Isoc- 
rates would ordinarily have presented them to his readers. 
To confirm that suggestion I now propose to compare some of 
the thoughts of the IIpds NeuxoxAéa with the form in which these 
thoughts are developed in other treatises—an analysis which 
I hope may throw some light on Isocrates’ methods of com- 
position. 

In the examples to be presented below five methods of 
treating the idea are used. (1) The idéa is expanded by 
enumerating details, or by substituting for a name of a class 
the names of the objects forming the class. A very simple 
example will suffice to illustrate my meaning. The word @npia 
in the sentence zepi ra Onpia rexvas edpjkapyev, ais ai’tav ras 
Yuxds tyepoduev (Ad Nic., 12) appears in the expanded form in 
one place as immo, kives, Ta TAEtoTA THv Hwy (Ant., 211), in 
another as \éovres, &pxror (Ant., 213). (2) A similar method is 
that by which a thought or idé€a expressed in abstract or semi- 
scientific terms is developed into the plainer and more cir- 
cumstantial language of every-day life. For example, Ad 
Nic., 31, 76 THs ToAEws SAns HO0s duorodrae rots &pxovow becomes 
in Nic., 37, gudet 76 ADs Ev TobTors Tots emitHdebpacr rdv Biov 
duayew, év ois av robs Apxovras trols attav dpGou drarpiBovras. 
(3) The reverse of this process may be employed. Naturally 
examples of this are rare, as the normal arrangement is that 
the scholastic statement is abstract and the concrete form is 
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best adapted to public presentation. For an instance of 
this usage see b and b’ below, p 69. (4) The thought is 
repeated, each time with a different example, and the changes 
made necessary by the change in example. Thus the thought 
that careful training (émpédea) is useful in everything else 
and therefore must be useful in improving character, is de- 
veloped in Ant., 209 ff., in a threefold fashion, comparing the 
effect of émiméea on the soul with its effect on (a) racas 
ras mpdtes kal ras réxvas, (b) cdpara, (c) immous, kivas. (5) Per- 
haps the commonest method of development is by contrast or 
balance of thought. Thus in Ad Nic., 17, he gives the quali- 
ties of good laws; they must be just, useful, consistent, etc. 
Then in Panath., 144, wishing to show that the old laws of 
Athens were good, he first tells what they were not, and then 
gives as the affirmative side the qualities enumerated in Ad 
Nic., 17. This balancing of thought, this continuous use of 
the formulas wey . . . 5€, ov} . . . &AAA is a Mannerism with 
Isocrates, so much so that it appears at times even in the 
otherwise simple and straightforward style of the IIpdés Nixoxdéa. 

These are the methods of expanding an idea which are the 
most obvious. A more careful examination of the orations 
with this in mind would doubtless reveal many more. A few 
examples may now be taken up to illustrate the way in which 
the various methods were combined. 

Ad Nic., 12, appears in an expanded form in Ant., 209 ff. In 
Ad Nic. we find two ideas: one that careful training will 
improve the mind; the other, if we can train animals we can 
train men. The way in which these ideas are developed in the 
Antidosis can best be shown by arranging the passages in 
parallel columns. 


Ad Nic., 12 Ant., 209 ff. 
(a) cat pw) vomte tiv Erc- (a’) rp&rov pev ef rdoas Tas 
MéNerav & wey rots aNos Tpakers Kal ras réxvas 
TpayYMact xXpnoiuny etvar, elddres Tals weNET ALS Kal Tals 


gtrNoroviats adtokopuevas, 
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(b) mpos 5&€ 7d BeXrXTloUs 
Nuas 
yiyvecOar pndeuiay Sbvamy Exe, 


kal ppovim~wrépous 


% 


(c) unde KaTayva@s Tay ap- 
Opwrwv tocaltnvy dbvaTtuxiar, 
@s mepl pev Onpla tréexvas ev- 
pnKaper, 
HuEepovpev kal 


ais attaév tas Wuxas 
mNELOVOS 
&Eias Towdper, nuds 5’ abrods 


ovdev ay mpos apeTnVv MyEeNnOAaLpEV. 
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(b') rpds tiv Ths ppovn- 
oews aoxnow Tatra pnoepiav 
Hyovvrat Obvamy Exe. 


(a"’ b’’) exer’ ei TOV pev ow- 
warov pnderv otrws av ynoeay 
elvac gaddov, & Te yuuvacbery 
kal Trovnocav ovx ay elq Bédrwov, 
Tas 6€ Yuxas Tas duevoyv TEgu- 
kvias TOV owuaTwv pndey av 
voulCovar yever0ar srovdarorépas 
mavdevleloas Kai TuXovcas THs 


Tpoonkovons émtmenetas: 


(c’) érv6’ ei wept ros im Tovs 

\ A U ‘ x lal 
kal tolskUvaskalTa TAELOTA 
TOV CHW 6pavTes TEXVAS ExOV- 

if. = A A ? 2 

Tas TLWaSs, ais TA pev AVO pELO- 
TEpa, TA O€ THAadTEPaA, Ta Oe 
QPOVLULWTEPA ToLOvGL, TeEpi 
THY TOV avOpwrwv plow pnoeulay 
olovrat TovavTny evpjobar mat- 
delay, Aris Gv abrovs Eri Te TOUTWY 
LA ‘ ‘A ‘ , 

@vrep Kal Ta Onpia duvynGeln mpoa- 
Lal 2 ‘ , £ , 
yayetv, GA\Aa TooalTny ardavTwv 
Hav aATVUXlLaY KaTEYYwWKa- 
a.v, 00’ duoroynoeay pev av 
Tats jueTépars Ovavotats exacTov 
Tov ovTwy BédrLov yiyvecOar Kal 
XPNTLUWTEPO?, 
TOUS EXOVTAS THY pdvnoL TaUTnD, 


9 \ y « nan 
airo’s 6 muds 
° t ’ ” a 
N wavrTa mdeElovos aka morodper, 


ToAu@or eye, ws ovdev av 


GAAnAous mpds émveikecav evep- 


VETO ALMEV. 
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(c!’) 6 6€ ravTwy dewdrarov, 
drt Kad’ éxacrov Tov éviavTov 
bewpotvres ev Tots Pabpact Tovs 
pev déovras mpadtepoy draKxerpe- 
vous mpos tTovs Oeparevovras 4 
Tov avOpmrwv Evior pds Tovs 
eb mowbtyras, tas 6 G&pxKrous 
Kadwvoovpevas Kal plmouuevas Tas 
huerepas értoTthuas, ovd’ ex TOU- 
tw divavrar yvOvat Thy watdeiav 
kal thy émiédccav, Oony Exet 
diva, ov’ 6te Tatra woNd av 
Oarrov thy hperepay glow F 


A 2 , ’ Ul 
Thy exelvwy WoENNTELEV. 


(a’) is expanded from (a) by enumeration of details: 
év tots Gots TPGYyHaot © Taoas Tas mpakes Kal Tas TEXVAS 
émipedera © Tals wedeTaLs Kal Tals yLAoTOPiaLs 

(b’) is a restatement of (6) in more abstract form: 
mpos 6€ TO BedTiovs Uas Kal YporLtwTEepovs yiyveoBar © pds THY 
THS PYpovncews Aoknow 

(a’’b’’) is a doublet of (a) and (0), giving a single illustration 
(cua) of the phrase racas ras mpage xal ras réxvas. 

The second thought (c) is developed by means of contrast 
of a negative statement with an affirmative. In the passage 
in the Antidosis certain adjective phrases have been added 
which merely bring out the thought implied in the original 
statement. 


\ n nA > f. 
unde KaTayvas Tov dvOpw- 
Tov TooalTny OvugTUXLaY ws 
Tepl pev Onpia réxvas edpnKapev 
Ly 
ais xTX. 


wept 6€ thy Tav advOpmmwv 
glow undemlay olovra tocav- 
THY evpjoba madelay Aris . . . 
&NAG TocalTHY aTayTwY hudv 
&tuxlav KaTteyvwaKkacur 
Hof’ dpmodoyjoeav. ... 
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Here the words wnédeviav . . . &ddd introduce the usual con- 
trast between the negative and affirmative statements of the 
thought. Note also the presence of certain words in both 
Ad Nic. and Ant. pdé karayras .. . dvotuxiay © as... druxtay 
kateyvaxacw of . .. , forming, as it were, a framework on 
which the expanded form is put. 

Finally the thought of training animals (c-c’’) is presented 
again with different examples: 


6 6€ ravTwv dewdtarov ... Tos Néovras, 
mepl Onpia KTX. © < TpadTEpoyv Oiaketmévous ... , 


Tas 6 &pxrovs Kadudoupevas, . . . 


Ad Nic., 17, €97eu voyous . . . mowodow is developed in Pan- 
ath., 144. In the Ad Nicoclem the requisites for good laws 
are stated; they must be just, useful, consistent, and prevent 
long and troublesome litigation. Isocrates develops this in 
the Antidosis by contrast. Speaking of the good old laws, he 
first enumerates the qualities they did not possess, éwpwy tobs 
TE VOMOUS aVayEeypaypevous, OVX Ouolous Tots VUY KeELWEevoLS, OVE KTA., 
then he introduces with 4\\4 the positive qualities of the laws. 


Ad Nic., 17 


¢nre. vouous... dtkatous 
Kal cvpgeporvTas Kal ogi- 
otv avTots dporoyoupe- 
vous, mpos 6€ TovTos oiTLVEs 

\ A r U £ 2 , 
Tas wey augusBynTnoes ws éXaxi- 
otras, Tas dé diadvoes ws oldv TE 


Taxtoras Tots ToNtTaLls ToLovcL. 


Panath., 144 


Eewpwv Tobs TE voOuoUs avaye- 
Ypappmevous, 00 xX Gmolous Tots vuV 
KeLMevoLs, OVE TOTAUTHS TApAaxAs 
Kal ToooUTWY évavTLMoEWY eE- 
oTo’s Gore pndev ay duvnPnvar 
OvVLOELY NTE TOUS XpNolmous MATE 
aXXXG 


lal \ > , 4 \ \ 
Tp@rov pev OAlyous, tkavols dé 


TOUS axXpnhaTtous avrap, 
Tols xpHolar weddovor Kal padious 
ovydety, Eretta SuKatous Kal 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ISOCRATES 


The thought of Ad Nic., 31, is developed in Nicocles, 37, by 
putting in a detailed and concrete form what is expressed as 
an abstract principle in the Ad Nic. 


Ad Nic., 31 
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addAos Kabiorn, yryvwokwyv, OTL 
TO THS TONEWS GANS HOOS 


OMOLOUTAaLTOLS ApxXoVGLY. 


Nicocles, 37 
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Biov Odtayerv, Ev ots av 
Tovs &pxovTras Tovs av- 


TOV OpGct dtatrptPorvtas. 
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